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Clay Borris and *“*Rose’s House” 


York University 
Faculty of Fine Arts 


Summer Studies in Film 
July 4 — August 11, 1978 


Three intensive University credit courses offered 


Film and Film-making 
the theory and practice of film and film-making 
through lectures and studio exercises 


T.V., Tape and Film 

a study of the electronic media through studio 
production with special regard to the 
inter-relationship with film 

The American Film 

a survey of the major events, trends, and people 
involved in the development of the American cinema 


Courses also offered in Dance, Music, Theatre, 
and Visual Arts. 


Great variety 
of hard-to-find items. 


Facilities for manufacturing 
anything 
in wood, metal, leather. 


e Arms 

e Munitions 

@ Special Effects 
e Consulting 


Competitive prices. 


For further information, applications and brochures, write or 
call: 


Ms. Anne Camozzi 

Fine Arts Summer Studies Co-ordinator 
Room 219, Fine Arts Phase II 

York University 

4700 Keele Street 

Downsview, Ontario, Canada 

M3J 1P3 

(416) 667-3615 


Inventory list available. 


Call 


Proparms Ltd. 


(514) 658-5207 


PREAIEESSIONALS 


in all phases of special 
photographic effects 


More than just an audio/visual house 


(More than just an animation house 


&5 film opticals of canada ltd. 
410 adelaide st. w.toronto (416) 363-4987 
vancouver (604), 687-4491 
montreal (514) 937-2336 


Ms art services ltd. toronto msv 851 


410 adelaide st. w. 363 - 2621 
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REVERB 


Competing 
with 
Conventional Cable 


I both agree and disagree with the letter 
Kirwan Cox wrote in response to my arti- 
cle on what I called closed-circuit TV in 
Saskatchewan and what he calls Pay-TV. I 
agree that emphasis should be placed on the 
degree to which our system will rely on 
American programming — heavily in some 
areas — and that is a disadvantage. 

But Mr. Cox’s last sentence is pretty 
ferocious. ‘‘However, no rhetoric can hide 
the fact that Saskatchewan’s sell-out of its 
proposed Pay-TV system is worse than a 
disgrace, it’s a catastrophe.” I’d like to 
ferociously disagree with that sentence. 

I sympathize with its purpose: to go out 
into the world and change it. So the sentence 
roars, makes a simple uncluttered point, 
and tells people who’s good and who’s bad. 

It’s not such an attractive sentence though, 
if you’re on the wrong end of it and have to 
play the part of the villain, and while in one 
way I dislike attacking nationalist fervor, 
because it’s a rare and valuable commodity 
and I like it. I find it necessary in this case, 
because it obliterates other important ideals. 
‘In order to create its simple sense of 
evil (disgrace, catastrophe), the sentence 
simplifies the situation in Saskatchewan. In 
fact, the sentence has no interest in clarity 
(unlike most of the letter), just in winning. 
One inaccuracy is to use the term Pay-TV, 
since that sounds like the one-channel, Ame- 
rican-feature-film package so much talked 
about. And we will have one channel like 
that, and the programming on it will be 
American. As well, we’ll have two other 
channels (down from three in my earlier 
article): a children’s channel, a general 
interest channel. On these two we can rent 
programs from whatever source is avail- 
able. It is our stated intention to maxi- 
mize Canadian programming on these two 
channels. I can’t say what percentage of 
Canadian programming that will mean be- 
cause, as you'll see at the end of this letter, 
we haven’t been able to finalize contracts 
yet. But it’s not just a Pay-TV system, 
and the term “sell out’? might better apply 
to conventional cable, its licenser, and 
even the Canadian public that seems to 
want the service enough to pay for it. 

But why a premium movie American 
channel at all? Well, we’re going into the 
marketplace and will compete with conven- 
tional cable. Our projections say the pre- 
mium channel is a major selling point and 
without it we’d likely not be viable. Do away 
with the channel and we do away with our- 
selves. Will the commercial nature of our 
venture destroy our ideals? I don’t know. 
I'd like to live in a better world, but un- 
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fortunately I live in the world that includes 
the CRTC. 

The most important point in response to 
Kirwan Cox’s sentence is this. The en- 
couragement of Canadian-wide program- 
ming, or Canadian feature films, is an ex- 
cellent goal, worth the fighting for, and I’ve 
liked Kirwan Cox’s articles, and Cinema 
Canada, for keeping me informed on what’s 
happening on that front. But it’s not the only 
ideal we’re working for in Saskatchewan. 
We think the goal of television without 
commercials is worth fighting for, and 
regional and local programming, and the 
challenge to business monopoly of the media, 
and, most important, local and public control 
of a media outlet. The fight, like all good 
fights, is to have people take more control 
over their own lives. You can’t reduce all 
that to a sellout to the United States with- 
out distorting a worthwhile battle, and one 
that presumably would strengthen the sense 
of Canadian identity. 

And if the co-ops here were to disappear 
tomorrow, and the Saskatchewan option go 
down with them, what are the odds that Pay- 
TV would be introduced creatively into Ca- 
nada? It’s hard for us here to see the CRTC 
as anything but a regulator of business, 
whose main chore it is to keep the com- 
petitors from killing each other, or from 
appearing in too bad a light before the 
Canadian public. 

I also want to correct one mistake in 
Mr. Cox’s letter. I didn’t discredit Ma- 
dame Sauvé’s 15% national levy, and in 
fact made no comment on the amount. 

Readers might like an update on what’s 
happening in Saskatchewan.The CRTC made 
a decision to change the conventional cable 
headends from Outram, Saskatchewan, to 
Tolstoi, Manitoba. The sole real difference 
of that decision will be to enable Saskat- 
chewan .to receive three rather. than two 
commercial American networks. Thus does 
the CRTC obey its mandate on a Canadian 
broadcasting system. 

And Kirwan Cox may not have to worry 
about Saskatchewan queering the pitch on 
Pay-TV. The provincial government is 
having second and third and fourth thoughts 
about closed-circuit TV; it wonders whether 
we're viable — and it hasn’t guaranteed a 
loan for the co-ops; conventional cable will 


' likely be on stream in two or three months. 


The CRTC granted North Battleford the 
right to sign a contract with Sask. Tel. that 
gave the common carrier hardware owner- 
ship up to the houses, and after some 
further sparring the CRTC has approved a 
contract between North Battleford and Sask. 
Tel., one that reserves the mid hand for 
provincial use. So, at the very least, we’ll 
soon have every rotten quiz show and soap 
and a whole new battalion of advertising 
clogging that clean Saskatchewan air. 


Don Kerr 
Saskatoon 


Having the Last Word 


Don Kerr’s letter really shows the depth 
of the “Canadian dilemma”. I sympathize 
with his position because we agree on the 
ends, but we don’t agree on the means. I 
won’t defend the cable system in Canada, 
or the CRTC decisions which have wrought 
that system. However, whether an Ame- 
rican movie channel is called Pay-TV or 
closed-circuit TV or premium TV and 
whether it is privately or publicly owned, 
federally or provincially regulated, it must 
be opposed Ferociously. 

The idea that we solve our cultural or 
social problems by importing yet more 
American programming (only to pay for 
better Canadian programming, of course) 
is a mistake. This logic has brought the 
CBC to the point where its president says 
the network must be ‘“Canadianized’’, and 
I won’t mention CTV or the promises of 
performance it gave to the Board of Broad- 
cast Governors. We cannot afford this 
“solution” to the problem of a small TV 
market again. 

Finally, I didn’t mean to say Don Kerr 
discredited Madame Sauvé’s 15% levy for 
Canadian production. I meant to say that 
that figure was discredited as ‘too low’ by 
groups and individuals too numerous to 
list. 

Kirwan Cox 
Toronto 


Who Created 
the Impact? 


To confirm my telephone statement of 
this morning, much as I respect and admire 
Mr. Stephen Chesley, he did not found 
Impact Magazine as stated in Cinema 
Canada, (Number 42, page 25). 

The magazine was solely my idea, found- 
ed by myself and Mr. Malcolm Bennett. Mr. 
Chesley purchased our share interest in a 
company created to publish it long after it 
was founded. In no way did he originate or 
“found” the magazine. 

I expect Cinema Canada to publish a 
retraction of the claim that he did. 


Ian A. Stuart 


President 
Summerhill Media Limited 


Mr. Chesley replies: 


While I will allow that Mr. Stuart is cor- 
rect on one or two points, for the most part 
he seems to carry a different definition of 
‘founder’ than I do. 

He was there, along with Mr. Bennett, be- 
fore I came on the scene, and he did par- 
ticipate in registering the name Jmpact and 


in deciding that a magazine should be given 
out in the theatres. However, that is all. It 
was I who drew up the editorial contents, 
departments, etc. It was I who established 
the editorial philosophy, worked with the 
designers I chose to create the visual treat- 
ment, recruited and trained the staff and 
was editor of all contents published. That, 
to me, is ‘founding’ a magazine. 

Just coming up with an idea is not suf- 
ficient (in fact, there were precedents for a 
movie theatre magazine in the U.S. and Eng- 
land) and in fact, long before the offices or 
anything else about the magazine were es- 
tablished, Mr. Stuart and Mr. Bennett had 
removed themselves from any active par- 
ticipation. 

Stephen Chesley 


Lets Hear It for 
the Canada Council 


Dear Connie: 


It was nice meeting you at the Canadian 
Film Awards on November 20th. I’m sorry 
I couldn’t speak with you further, but I'll 
stop by next time I’m in town. I do have one 
small problem, which you may be able to 
assist me with. 

Over the past three years the Canada 
Council has been extremely supportive of 
my cinematic endeavors, and I had thought 
that I would make that public in the event 
of our winning at the 1977 C.F.A. My reason 
was that the council offers a much needed 
and little praised “assistance to artists 
plan” and I had hoped to support them the 
way they did me. Unfortunately, not being 
completely sober, and forgetful at the best 
of times, I completely neglected to voice 
my appreciation publicly. I would therefore 
like to thank the Council for their support, 
in this letter, and state that I wouldn’t have 
made many films without them. I sincerely 
hope they will continue to receive support 
from the federal government in their capa- 
city as an arts funding organization, espe- 
cially as they are instrumental in develop- 
ing cinema in Canada, from the ground up. 

If you were able to publish this letter (or 
excerpts) it would be appreciated. 


P. Borsos 
Vancouver 


Hungarian Please! 


My first Cinema Canada issue delighted 
me so I could kiss you. 

Trade News North: Instant fame! 
You included my name! 
But its true Magyar spelling did miss you. 


New Subscriber, 


Linda Kupecek 
Calgary 


P.S. Trade News North is terrific. 


The following letter, concerning the Cana- 
dian Student Film Festival was received by 
Cinema Canada for publication. Ed. 


Mr. Serge Losique 
Director, Canadian Student Film Festival 
c/o Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


Dear Mr. Losique, 


I attended the 1977 Canadian Student Film 
Festival in Montreal as a competitor, and 
enjoyed myself greatly. However, there were 
aspects of the festival which troubled me, 
and I will mention them to you because the 
festival is important to me and to all Cana- 
dian student filmmakers, and because I sin- 
cerely desire the festival to attain the high- 
est possible standards in its execution and 
judgement. 

First I will say that the actual screenings 
of the films, the pre-festival reception for 
the filmmakers and jurors, the festival 
programs, and the concluding award cere- 
mony were exciting and smoothly executed, 
thanks largely to the efforts of the festival 
coordinator, André Guimond. The festival 
proceeded almost without a hitch, and it 
gave me great pleasure to attend. 

The first mishap was the unfortunate ab- 
sence of two of the jurors — Michel Brault 
and Chuck Jones. Messrs. Brault and Jones 
were two of the three actual filmmakers on 
the seven-member jury (the third being 
Gilles Carle), and their absence no doubt 
disturbed the balance of the judging panel 
to a degree. Apart from this apparently in- 
soluble problem was the fact that the exist- 
ing jury, after the prizes had been award- 
ed, did not distribute critiques of the com- 
peting films. I understand that comments 
have never been issued by the juries of past 
Canadian Student Film Festivals, but the 
adoption of this practice would greatly in- 
crease the value of the festival to the com- 
petitors. Each filmmaker would receive a 
list of the strengths and weaknesses of his 
film, in the opinions of discerning and know- 
ledgeable jurors. This information would be 
of far more worth to the competitor than 
the mere knowledge that his film won or 
lost, and would certainly warrant the extra 
effort required to produce it. The festival 
is, after all, for the filmmakers. 

The above criticism applies to the fes- 
tival in general; the following comments 
pertain to the 1977 competition. 

First, I was puzzled by the jury’s con- 
ferment of the ambiguous “best entertain- 
ment film’ award on Harriet Pacaud’s Live 
and Learn. The category was a new one, an 
impromptu creation of the jury’s, replacing 
the discarded ‘‘best experimental film” 
category. The $500 prize went to Ms. Pa- 
caud, for her film, which was entered in the 
documentary category (in itself an inex- 
plicable occurrence, for Live and Learn, 
while a very good film, was not a documen- 
tary; it would have been more appropriately 


placed in the experimental category, as 
would have Shan Wong’s My Pulse Wants 
to Become Song, but that is a separate prob- 
lem, and one that should also be dealt with 
in the future). My question is: what was 
meant by the jury by “‘best entertainment”? 
Were they suggesting that the Norman Mc- 
Laren prizewinner, Sturla Gunnarsson’s A 
Day Much Like the Others, failed to enter- 
tain them, or, at least, that the “best” film 
was not the most entertaining? Or were 
they making a patronizing comment on pub- 
lic taste? Or did they perhaps mean “fun- 
niest film’’, in which case they should have 
labelled the new category accordingly, for 
this viewer finds many sober films enter- 
taining. The word entertainment is usually 
applied to all films, and not merely to those 
which offer an amusing diversion for their 
audiences. The ‘“‘best entertainment” cate- 
gory was an unsatisfactory substitution for 
a legitimate category in a serious festival. 

Second, the awards “‘best director” and 
“best fiction film’? went to Rafal Zielinski 
and to his film Vision House. Vision House, 
according to Lois Siegel in her article 
“Brand Names and Bland Films,” (Cinema 
Canada No. 42), was financed by the CBC 
and featured professional actors, photo- 
graphed by a professional cameraman. The 
very acceptance of Vision House to the 
competition was in contravention of the 
festival rules, which state: “‘... No film will 
be accepted if professionals worked on it 
(cameraman, producer, professor...) ...”. 
What could be more clear? Yet accepted it 
was, and doubly awarded it was. True, ar- 
ticle 19 of the rules states: “19. Any case 
not covered by the present rules shall be 
settled by the Conservatory. The Conser- 
vatory’s judgement shall be final...”’, but the 
case of Vision House was covered by the 
rules. There is, however, a catch-22, or, 
rather, a catch- ‘“... 18. The decisions 
made by the Preselection Committee and 
the Festival Jury are final, and will be 
communicated to the participants...”’. How- 
ever, the inclusion of Vision House in the 
festival does not seem a sporting or ethical 
decision on the part of the preselection 
committee or the jury, in spite of their 
power to make it. 

I certainly do not expect you, Mr. Losi- 
que, or anyone, to attempt to alter the rul- 
ings of the 1977 preselection committee or 
jury; that would be an impossible request. 
I write out of a sense of duty, as a partici- 
pant in the 1977 festival and as a Canadian 
student filmmaker, to the maintenance of 
integrity and fairness in film competition. 
Filmmaking, although an exacting and 
strenuous occupation, is a sophisticated art 
form, whose devotees deserve honorable 
treatment in return for their hard labor and 
good faith in entering a festival such as the 
Canadian Student. 

Respectfully yours, 


Paul Vitols 


Vancouver 
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Puzzling Omissions 


Reading your reports in issue no. 42 
about the festivals held in Toronto and Mont- 
real, I could not help being puzzled by some 
omissions. First, did anyone know there was 
an international film festival held in Ottawa 
at the beginning of August? Second, in the 
humorous ‘“‘Docu-drama: The Garden Path” 
relating to the World Film Festival, you 
talk about Franco Brusati and Emile de An- 
tonio being in Montreal the week before the 
festival. Why were they there? You could at 
least mention the fact that the week before 
the World Festival was held, another one 
took place at Place des Arts in Montreal: 
“The Quebec Critics’ First International 
Film Festival” from August 11 to 18. 

I know this festival was intended for a 
French-speaking audience, but how could 
you ignore such an event? Franco Brusati 
was there and received a standing ovation 
after the showing of Bread and Chocolate 
of which you talk, incidentally, in your ar- 
ticle. Emile de Antonio was there with his 
latest film, Underground. As a film critic 
for the French radio of Radio-Canada in 
Toronto, I covered the two festivals in 
Montreal and the one in Toronto. The Que- 
bec Critics’ festival was, in my opinion, 
the best in terms of overall quality: choice 
of films, quality of projection (respect of 
picture ratios, picture in focus) and organi- 
zation (for instance, the daily public meeting 
with actors, directors and critics at the 
Place Desjardins). 

Once again, I know you deal with an 
English-speaking audience. Nevertheless, it 
would have been only fair to mention the 
existence of that festival. 

I hate to report the other festival held in 
Montreal at the famous Outremont repertory 
cinema in October. A festival which travel- 
led to three other cities in Quebec: Trois- 
Riviéres, Sherbrooke and Quebec City. Just 
imagine Bill Marshall showing international 
films in Toronto, London, Hamilton, Sudbu- 
ry, St-Catherines... 

Okay. I am dreaming... Let’s go back to 
reality. 

I am not putting down Serge Losique’s 
festival or Bill Marshall’s. They were im- 
portant and great events. But you chose to 
ignore the others because they were intend- 
ed for a French-speaking audience. 

For information’s sake, for cinema’s sake, 
this is not nice. 


Serge Denko 


Toronto 


An attentive reader of Cinema Canada would 
know that all the above festivals were 
reported on in the Summer 1977 issue. 
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Erratum 


In the last issue of Cinema Canada, two 


i paragraphs were omitted by error from the 


review of Who Has Seen the Wind by Ka- 
therine Gilday. This error altered the in- 
ternal logic of the review, and weakened it 
considerably, for which we apologize. Be- 
low, the absent paragraphs are printed, 
along with the paragraphs which lead in and 
lead out from that section. The original re- 
view was printed on p. 40 of issue 43. 


The most we had a right to expect 
was that a first-rate creative imagina- 
tion would actually improve the book, 
sear away the comic and sentimental 
evasions, heal the split between Mit- 
chell’s knowledge that a boy must 
grow into a man and his emotional 
commitment to childhood innocence, 
between his sense of nature as a 
beneficent mother and his knowledge 
that the natural processes wear an 
unremittingly alien face to the human 
mind. The least we had a right to ex- 
pect was a competent transcription 
of Brian’s dilemma of growth, certain- 
ly on the most obvious, visually ac- 
cessible level of the clearcut opposi- 
tion between town and prairie forces. 


Instead, what we get is a series of 
random incidents in the life of an 
eight-year-old boy, unilluminated by 
any larger framework of significance. 
The book’s characters and plot ele- 


ments appear in hopelessly fragment- . 


ed versions of their original selves, 
the only apparent criterion for their 
inclusion being their ability to prime 
the pump of stock emotional responses. 
Thus, for example, St. Sammy, the 
hermit-mystic who plays a vital the- 
matic role in the novel, functions in 
the film as little more than a cute- 
crazy comic local. The school prin- 
cipal’s philosophical conversations 
with the shoemaker are fraudulent 
without the anchoring context of Mit- 
chell’s inquiry into the grounds of 
consciousness. A sub-plot that has 
Miss Thompson, the teacher, involv- 
ed with Digby and another more “‘col- 
onized”’ member of the town establish- 
ment is handled so pertunctorily that 
her final choice of Digby is motiveless 
to the point of indecency. Meanwhile, 
the upswellings of the over-ripe mu- 
sical score labor to convince us of the 
heavy meanings the script never suc- 
ceeds in delivering. 

Where Brian is coming from, and 
where he is going, are equally unclear. 
That’s partially because the most cru- 
cial stage of the boy’s life, the pre- 
school period of his wild and sweet 
innocence that constitutes the bedrock 
of Mitchell’s elegy, is omitted. The 


Brian we get in this film is from the 
start already a socialized being, a 
cowed, tense, thoughtful child with no 
hint in his makeup of the unruly, anar- 
chic joyful energies that supposedly 
once connected him to the world of the 
prairie. Along with this loss of one 
of the most fundamental aspects of the 
novel’s logic goes, too, a tremendous 
opportunity to try to convey cinema- 
tically the unifying, magical conscious- 
ness of the child from the inside, as 
Mitchell tries to do in prose. 


Removing the young child from the 
story is almost like removing the 
prairie itself. Except that for all the 
symbolic tension that director King 
and cinematographer Leiterman man- 
age to create between the natural and 
human environments in the film, the 
prairie might as well have been omit- 
ted too. The intimacy and lush wilder- 
ness brings all distances near, famil- 
iarizes the alien — to such an extent 
that the prairie comes to seem a mere 
backyard extension of the town. What 
Mitchell’s material needed anyway 
to counterbalance some of its sweet- 
ness was the correcting chill of clean, 
hard visuals, like those in Why Shoot 
the Teacher (which by the way is a 
vastly superior film on every count), 
conveying the unassimilable rawness 
of the prairie wilderness. In the con- 
text of this script, which gathers 
together the weakest, most cloying 
elements of both the realistic and the 
romantic strains in the novel, Leiter- 
man’s cinematography establishes an 
exterior setting that is highly oppres- 
sive in its confinement. Aside from 
a night sequence and a storm sequence 
that begin, at least, to approach, by 
the very nature of their content, the 
requisite sense of awe for the land- 
scape, the prairie in this production 
wears a consistent pastoral golden 
glow that entirely subverts its mean- 
ing as the empire of the title’s un- 
seen wind. 
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arlequin Presents 


KEIR DULLEA = SUSAN PENHALIGON 


Guest Stars 


KENNETH MORE: BILLIE WWHITELAVWV 
featuring GORDON THOMSON esMICHAEL and JEREMY KEMP os BOLT 


Produced by JOHN QUESTED and CHRIS HARROP 
Screenplay by ANNE MATHER ond JILL HYEM - Directed by GERRY O HARA " 
ather <A 


Based on the novel LEOPARD IN THE SNOW by Anne M. 


A Canada-United Kingdom 
Co-Production 


Daniel Weinzweig, President. Terry Guiry, General Manager. 


Danton Films Limited 


Head Office: 250 Merton St., Toronto, Canada, M4S 1B1¢Phone (416) 484-1888¢ Telex 06 23326 
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INTRODUCING... 


Stephen Miller 


the movie man 


photo by Lois Siegel 

At one point in his life, Stephen Mil- 
ler only saw two films a year. Now he 
often sees two films a day. 


Stephen is the director of the Sevil- 
le Festival, a relatively new repertory 
theatre on Ste. Catherine Street West 
in Montreal, which projects two or 
three different films every day, in- 
cluding midnight showings on Friday 
and Saturday. 


Films range from Ist run (e.g. 
Wertmuller’s 
Ophuls Memory and Justice to 2nd 
run features (e.g. Woody Allen’s Ba- 
nanas, Truffaut’s Jules et Jim.) 


At graduate schooi in Rochester, 
N.Y., Stephen found all his courses 
boring. He began looking for some- 
thing extra to do. Then a friend asked 
him to run a film series as part of the 
school’s social events, and that’s when 
Stephen became enthusiastic about 
film. Along with the film series he 
also organized an Amateur Film Fes- 
tival with cash prizes and a dance 
marathon around They Shoot Horses 
Don’t They. 

After his school days, Stephen re- 
turned to Montreal to become an ana- 
lyst for an investment firm. That also 
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Love and Anarchy,: 


was boring, so logically the next step 
was to look for a theatre. 

In April, 1975 Stephen negotiated 
for Cinema V. 

On May Ist he left the investment 
house. 

On May 6th he was in Cannes for the 
festival. 

On August 1st he opened the Cinema 
V. 

Because of business complications 
with the owner of the Cinema V build- 
ing, Stephen left that theatre July 31, 
1976 and secured the Seville where he 
would have total creative control. 

Besides showing a wide variety of 
films every week, the Seville is unique 
with its series of ‘Encounters’, 
whereby local filmmakers present 
their films in person to the audience. 

Filmmakers who have participated 
in these sessions include: Ron Hallis, 
Michael Rubbo, Jean-Claude Labre- 
que, and Tom Burstyn, whose film 
about the sculptor Mark Prent, ‘“‘If 
Brains Were Dynamite You Wouldn’t 
Have Enough to Blow Your Nose,’’ 
won a Gold Medal at the Chicago In- 
ternational Film Festival. Mark Prent 
even brought his large, encased, 
rather grotesque sculpture “Dynamite 


Brains,” to the theatre the night of the 
showing. 

Stephen also likes to recruit 16mm 
shorts by independent filmmakers to 
show before the features. ‘Hopefully, 
in time, we will be able to pay local 
filmmakers for these screenings,” he 
asserts. Right now he offers these 
filmmakers passes to the theatre in 
exchange. 

The Seville Theatre’s special events 
have included a Rocky Horror Hal- 
lowe’en Look-Alike Contest; a six- 
week Dance Series, A Shakespeare 
Series, and a free screening of Coc- 
teau’s Orphée. 

“The most difficult aspect of rep- 
ertory is programming, Stephen ex- 
plains. One needs a balance. The 
mood of the season affects the au- 
dience as well as the locations; for 
example, in New York there are dif- 
ferent types of audiences. There is 
always someone who will go to see 
almost anything, but in Montreal a 
first run, unknown film receives no 
business. The amount of new films 
you can introduce to a Montreal au- 
dience is limited, and the New York 
variety of audience just doesn’t exist 
here.” 

But he hopes that eventually his au- 
dience will become more trusting and 
be willing to investigate the lesser 
known European, independent and 
local films. For instance, the Seville 
recently opened the English version of 
Jonah Who Will Be 25 in the Year 
2000 by Swiss filmmaker Alain Tan- 
ner. 

Always one jump ahead, Stephen 
books films 7-10 weeks in advance. 
He has to keep in tune with his au- 
dience. 

Stephen Miller finds repertory thea- 
tres necessary. “It bothers me to pay 
$3.75 - $4 to see a movie. The Sevil- 
le charges only $1.99 a film, or 
offers a subscription card of 5 films 
for $7.50. Golden Agers and children 
under 10 enter for $.99. 

“Also, we run a lot of films not 
showing in the city. If a film does not 
do well on a first run, it will never be 
re-run in regular theatres, regard- 
less of whether it’s a good film or not. 
I try to discover these films and old 
films to show in my theatre.” 

“TI eat celluloid for breakfast,” ex- 
tols Stephen. 


Lois Siegel 


Kevin Gillis 


ottawa soundtracks 


Kevin Gillis lives and works com- 
posing music in an old stone convent 
in a small town — population, about 
1300 — some 40 miles from Ottawa. 
It used to be a convent, that is. Now 
it’s a recording studio, an audio- 
visual set-up complete with ginger- 
bread trim on the outside and a Ya- 
maha grand piano on the inside. Ke- 
vin Gillie likes to do things that way. 
It’s what’s known as down-to-earth 
panache. 

He is twenty-seven now and the old- 
est of a family of seven kids. He 
grew up in Ottawa and a few places 
in Europe, including Luxembourg. He 
has travelled and performed with 
Kris Kristofferson, Mary Travers 
and Tom Rush, and at one time trek- 
ked across Canada with a Canada 
Council grant to interview harmonica 
players, a project which was _ sub- 
sequently heard on CBC radio and 
may possibly become a book. 

Kevin Gillis is no ordinary fellow. 

“Tm very persnickety about what 
I do,” he says. His reputation can 
back him up. He loves to tell the story 
about the time a client gave him a 
30-minute slash print on a Friday and 
they recorded the final tracks for part 
of the film on the following Monday. 
Gillis works best when the heat’s on. 

What does he think about the film 
industry in Canada? 

“One of the saddest things about 
Canadian filmmaking is that so many 


people take the easy way out and go 
with stock music. It happens all the 
time.” 

What about writing theme music? 

“It’s got to capture the feeling of 
the film and get you interested.” 

A score? 

“It has to be tied in to what the 
director is trying to achieve. It can’t 
overpower the visuals. Its job is to 
underline what the director is doing. 
Music has its own way of drawing 
emotions out of people.” Gillis should 


know. His work includes the music 
for CJOH-TV’s “Joys of Collecting,” 
CTV’s “The Diefenbaker Years,” 
CBC’s ‘Celebrity Cooks’ and CBC 
Radio’s ‘This Country in the Morn- 
ing.”” He has also recently complet- 
ed two 30-minute travel programmes 
in the upcoming ‘‘The World of Vin- 
cent Price” series. Gillis’ next stop? 

“Td like to do a feature. An orig- 
inal soundtrack.” 


Brian Jeffrey Street 


Arthur Lipsett 


a close encounter of the fifth kind 


photo by Lois Siegel 


It is not easy to interview Arthur 
Lipsett, because after a brief en- 
counter with him it becomes obvious 
that he has rejected the standard, 
ready-made, machine-oriented, artifi- 
cial way of life upon which most peo- 
ple pattern and pride themselves. 

Arthur has come a long way and has 
seen and experienced some situations 
and ideas’- rather obscure to the 
masses. 

His particular investigation seems 
to be What is Life. 

Whether one is mainly concerned 
with his films or with the man, Ar- 


thur’s ideas are inseparable from the 
way he experiences the world. 

The films he made while working at 
The National Film Board of Canada 
include the following: Very Nice, Very 
Nice, which received an Oscar nomi- 
nation; Fluxes; Free Fall; N-Zone; 
Trip Down Memory Lane and 21-87. 

As if impersonating Rip Van Winkle 
himself, Arthur has emerged from a 
seven-year repose to once again ex- 
amine people and what they are trying 
to be and who they might be. 

His films consist of different bits of 
stock footage and photographs he took 
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himself, compiled in a form of collage 
with fragments of sound which present 
a new perspective on the activities of 
everyday life. 

In his film, Very Nice, Very Nice, 
Arthur seems to question certain as- 
pects of human life. We see clowns 
and football players, Kellogg’s corn- 
flake products and hundreds of people 
marching with a gigantic flag stretch- 
ing across the expanse of a street in 
a parade, a Ku Klux Klanner, a chart 
illustrating the inside of a brain and 
a cake in the shape of a rabbit. 

Why do people participate in all 
these activities? Is there a cohesion 
and a purpose? “There’s so many ways 
of living lives,”’ Arthur stresses. 

We see a bomb exploding, a movie 
theatre audience wearing 3D glasses, 
a skull on the end of a stick... and 
eventually we hear a voice... 

“T don’t think there’s a deep con- 
cern about anything... People forget 
what happened on Tuesday... A poli- 
tician can promise them anything, and 
they will not remember what they have 
been promised.” 


“Why do we do all this...” 

And then we see a crowded city- 
scape, traffic and a pile of worn out 
US Air Force jet fighters stacked to 
the sky. “And the situation seems to 
be getting worse.” 


It all relates to ‘Holding time to- 
gether,” Arthur explains. The viewer 
is forced to reconsider what he sees, 
hears or thinks he understands. 

The final commentary one hears is 
a kind of chant of automatic praise 
emitted by a man... “‘Uhmmmmmm, 
bravo, very nice, very nice.” 

When one is 40 years old and has 
gone through the processes of film, of 
investigating the interior of the media, 
then what is there left to do? Either 
you continue the struggle of investi- 
gating life — or you go crazy. 

If a person has been in hibernation 
for awhile, he might not feel nervous 
about the imaginative side of film- 
making, but he might feel a little un- 
easy when he faces someone who has 
kept up with the practical aspects. 

And now... 

“T have no choice anymore. I do 
accept the way things are pretty 
much. The system is very tight — 
quite locked up. I don’t think that 
much can be done. It’s difficult for an 
artist to infiltrate into the government 
to do something.” 

“TI went to the National Film Board 
quite by accident from art school to 
fill an opening in the Animation De- 
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partment. At the Board I experienced 
a great deal of opposition because 
there was very little work being done 
of the type I was doing. My work 
was in between — neither underground 
nor conventional. I always had a lot 
of pressure on me. It was difficult 
just to get the money to continue. 
There was always the question of the 
kind of film I wanted to make next.” 


Arthur is presently waiting for a 
decision from the Film Board con- 
cerning a series of five films for 
children. 


“Because I’m not making a film 
right now, I’m terribly bored.” 

But in the meantime, Arthur is 
working with notebooks filled with 
ideas. He carries them with him and 
is constantly stopping to jot something 
down or to draw a sketch; for ex- 
ample, ‘‘What did the tomato say to 
the carrot.”” And in the context of a 
children’s film, what could be more 
imaginative than perhaps to create a 
new possibility of language or com- 
munication. 


Lois Siegel 


Linda Beath 


distribution dynamo 


nter Ott 


photo by 


Linda Beath has not always been 
the most popular distributor in town. 
Back in 1974, when she took over the 
management of New Cinema in To- 
ronto, the company had just produced 
Cannibal Girls, gone through bank- 
ruptcy and been sold to a group of 
neophyte investors, none of whom 
planned to work in the company. Lin- 
da was young, smoked cigars and 
said what was on her mind. 

People in the industry wondered 
where she came from and where she 
thought she was going. 

Where she came from was the Can- 
adian Film Institute. There she had 
set up the annual publication of Film 
Canadiana and took care of the film 


periodical library. She had a B.Sc. 
in chemistry and math in her pocket 
but it didn’t much matter. 

Where she thought she was going 
wasn’t clear then, even to her. At 
New Cinema she got the files in or- 
der, worked 6 months on the Wo- 
men’s Film Festival and took off for 
a 5-month vacation in England. She 
saw 12 movies a week that summer 
while she worked researching a cata- 
logue at the British Film Institute. 
She also got seriously bitten by the 
movie bug. 

Back in Toronto and at New Cine- 
ma, Linda heard that the Janus Film 
Library was up for grabs and decided 
to get it. And get it she did. It was 
easy. That was the start of her ag- 
gressive approach to acquisition and 
distribution. 

But the rest wasn’t easy. The pu- 
blic institutions were leary and so 
were some theatre owners. For New 
Cinema, Bergman’s Scenes From A 
Marriage was the ‘break-through’ 
film. (When no commercial house 
would take Scenes in Regina, she 
booked it into the Public Library with 
great success.) Don Rugoff from New 
York admired her spunk in distribu- 
tion and the word began to travel that 
Canada had a hot young distributor 
who cared about quality films and 
would give them her all. 

Linda picked up Cousin Cousine 
and Les Ordres. This year, it’s 
Outrageous and J.A. Martin photo- 
graphe. The Janus Library has its 
steady clients, and the tide has turn- 
ed in New Cinema’s favor. 


Linda took on the job last fall of 
co-ordinating the programming for 
Toronto’s Festival of Festivals. She 
kept her calm, battled films through 
the censor, coped with the myriad 
things which can go wrong at an event 
of that size and was available to 
everyone throughout the ten non-stop 
days. 

As if all of that weren’t enough, she 
and Bob Huber have just taken over 
the operation of the Capitol Fine 
Arts theatre in Toronto from Fa- 
mous Players. Beath can at long last 
provide Toronto audiences with an 
exclusive first-run art house’ to 
screen foreign features. (The Fine 
Arts screens Fassbinder! ) 

“T like the sense of reality in dis- 
tribution,” she says. What she means 
is that, if she does a good job, she 
gets more films. The equation is 
elementary and appeals to her. 

It’s been a while since people didn’t 
take Linda seriously. And although 
she’s pushing thirty, she has already 
pushed herself to the top in the minds 
of those who count on her to provide 
quality in the films she distributes. 


Connie Tadros 
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clay borris 


we do it our way 


It started as therapy of sorts and turned 
into a consuming passion. But how many 
films can you make about your family? 
Pretty many, according to Clay Borris et al. 


by Patricia Thorvaldson 


Clay Borris discovers the joys of ming as he shoots Parliament St. with a little help from his friends 
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Clay Borris: I always use my family in my films. My 
first film, Parliament Street was about me and my neigh- 
borhood in Cabbagetown, the next film, Paper Boy, was 
aboyt me and my experience as a paper boy. My brother 
Jerry played in that. Then One Hand Clapping was about 
my sister, and now Rose’s House is about my mother, and 
my mother plays herself. And I haven’t told people but my 
next film is going to be about my brother Gary, and he’ll 
play himself. 

I haven’t told people because as soon as I mention it peo- 
ple say, ‘““Why don’t you get away from making films about 
your family?” But what they don’t understand is that we’ve 
broken new ground. We’re making different kinds of films 
and we’re doing it our way. And it’s working for us. If it 
hadn’t been working we wouldn’t have had four nominations 
at the Canadian Film Awards for Rose’s House, right? 
It’s working. 


John Phillips: The way we did Paper Boy has become the 
format for functioning as a company and as a creative team 
and we’ve used it ever since — the whole idea of using peo- 
ple Clay knows, constructing the films organically from 
people’s experiences, step by step. We’ve almost got it 
down to ascience. 


Clay Borris: When you think about it, the chances of John 
and I getting together were so slim, one out of a hundred or 
something, eh? I’m from a French Canadian Catholic up- 
bringing and John’s from a... what did you call it? 


John Phillips: A straight, normal, somewhat academic, 
intellectual kind of background. 


Clay Borris: He’s more educated than I am, so you know, 
the idea that we’re together is really weird. It comes in 
handy though. He takes care of all the writing of applica- 
tions — stuff like that. It’s a good combination. 


John Phillips: We have complementary skills and com- 
plementary personalities. I’m the cameraman and Clay’s 
the director. My personality doesn’t require my telling peo- 
ple what to do. Clay’s does. I’m a quieter kind of guy and 
Clay’s noisier. I have the more intellectual orientation and 
Clay has the more instinctive wisdom about things, and it 
just works out. 


Clay Borris: I met John through Point Blank, the free 
school that George Martell started in Cabbagetown in 1966. 
George was my social worker. He was the only one who 
believed I had something on the ball, that I would do some- 
thing with my life. I was sixteen at the time, working at 
this place, splicing film and dreaming about making mo- 
vies, and George encouraged me. He’d say, “Hey Clay, why 
don’t you get some film and make a movie about your life’. 
“Yeah, yeah,” I'd say, but I was thinking about it. Then 
I met John and he helped me out. 


John Phillips: I was a fairly recent draft dodger in Canada 
and I’d got a job at Point Blank teaching photography. I’d 
never done film before but Clay wanted to make this film 
and it was more exciting than the other things that were 
going on. I knew some people at the National Film Board 
and so I got them to help Clay out with equipment and film. 
That was Parliament Street. Clay shot it first in Super 8, 
then the Department of Education saw the film and liked 
it, and asked us to shoot it again in 16mm, which we did. 
And it’s virtually identical to the one in Super 8. 


Clay Borris: Parliament Street was really popular. In 
those days it was really something for a young guy to make 


Patricia Thorvaldson was the editor of the National Film Board 
publication Pot Pourri until it ceased publication last year. 


Jerry Borris and Sue Hall take a break during the filming of Paper 
Boy 


a film. You know, Drop-out From Cabbagetown Makes A 
Movie. It was on television with pictures of me in the back- 
ground. I was on radio. Anyway, it all got to me and I took 
off for Vancouver and California for a few weeks. And it 
was two and a half years before I made another film. 

You see, what happened was that I went through a change 
on that trip. I was a Cabbagetown hood — you know, a reg- 
ular, tough, Cabbagetown guy. But the trip changed some- 
thing. For the first time, when I got away from it I could 
look back and see the way I was, why I grew up in the 
slums, what my background was. I’m French Canadian 
from New Brunswick. My parents were poor. My mother 
ran a rooming house and IJ hung around with tough guys. 
It was weird. I grew up a lot. 


John Phillips: Meanwhile, while Clay was tripping around 
in California, George and I took Parliament Street to 
Montreal and showed it to a few people at the NFB. They 
liked it and wanted to meet Clay, so when he got back he 
went to see if we could get some help for the next film. 


Clay Borris: I went to the Film Board and saw Tom Da- 
ly and he gave me the stuff we needed to do Paper Boy. I 
told him I didn’t work with scripts, that I had it all in my 
head, and he gave me the stuff anyway. We actually got to 
be good friends. He really helped me out. In fact, it was 
Tom Daly who suggested I do a film on my mother. He met 
her one day when I was shooting Paper Boy and thought 
she was a pretty interesting character. And after we'd 
thought about it a bit we started to realize it could be a hell 
of a good film — a rooming house run by this French wo- 
man. It made a lot of sense. 

So we applied to the Canada Council for some money to 
do Rose’s House and in the process ended up making a 
film for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation about my 
sister. In fact, it was incredible how that happened. See, 
to get money from the Canada Council, I needed references, 
so I asked this producer at the CBC, George Robertson, 
who he would suggest. And he suggested this guy called 
Ross McLean. I had no idea who Ross McLean was, but 
George showed him Parliament Street and Paper Boy and 
Ross McLean liked them. One day he called me up and 
asked me to do a film for one of his shows. He asked me 
if I had any ideas, and right there on the spot, I thought of 
my sister and I said, ““We’ll do a film on my sister. She’s 
a. deaf-mute. But we’re going to do it differently. It’s not 
going to be a technical deaf-mute film. It’s going to be 
about what it’s like having a deaf-mute in the family.” He 
said okay. 

The thing was, though, that we’d never done a sound 
sync film before — the other two films were silent. This 
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time we were doing sound sync and color. But we weren’t 
worried about that. That’s one thing. We never, never 
worry about the technical part when we’re doing a film. 
We just went to this rent-all place and asked this guy to 
teach John how to run the camera. It’s a good thing that 
John was a photographer for years. He learned fast. And 
my wife did the sound. She took a two-hour course in sound. 
You have a beep. You have a clap. That’s all there is to 
It: 

John Phillips: We had all these pieces of paper telling us 
how to do it. 


Clay Borris: So we shot the film in about three days and 
then we had to show it to Ross McLean. It was the scariest 
time ever — we were so nervous. Then just to see those 
words come out the way they should was really an excite- 
ment. It worked. The colors were there. Everything was 
there, right? And Ross assigned us an editor, and we'd 
never worked with an editor before. We know all about it 
now, but in those days... There he was pulling stuff and 
holding it in his teeth, throwing pieces of film over his 
shoulder, and I’m having no idea how he did it. All I know 
is it worked. We made it into a 27-minute film for televi- 
sion called One Hand Clapping, and it was popular, and 
articles were written about it. We were really happy. 

Finally the money came in for Rose’s House — $17,000 
from the Canada Council and later the same from the On- 
tario Arts Council. I asked my mother if she wanted to be 


in the film and she thought I was nuts. ‘“You crazy?” she. 


The crew: John Phillips (camera), Clay and dulis Bowie (sound) on 
location for One Hand Clapping 
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said, “I can’t read. I can’t write. I can’t even talk. I can’t 
do that.” But I assured her there’d be no problem, that a 
lot of the film would be improvised on the spot, and finally 
she agreed. A lot of the film came from memories I had 
of some of the things that went on in that house. A lot of 
it was from memories my mother had. We all talked about 
it a lot. 


John Phillips: There were certain key scenes that we 
knew we wanted to work into the film, like the episode 
with the gay guys upstairs. That scene was key because it 
was a strong memory for everybody in Clay’s family, and 
it was dramatic in nature, and it also gave us a chance to 
show how Rose handles things. 


Clay Borris: But we realized that we needed some kind 
of a story line, and that’s when we brought in Paulette 
Jiles who spent a lot of time with my family and talking 
to my mother. It was Paulette who suggested the scene 
with the waitress who comes looking for a room and who 
talks to my mother about her life in New Brunswick. So 
Paulette put the story line together, though there were a 
lot of things that are in the film that weren’t in the script. 


John Phillips: But the script was useful to us in terms 
of the complexity of shooting the film. There were times 
we would have been lost if we didn’t have a script to keep 
track of everything. But Paulette was a little shocked when 
she saw the film — it was so different. Yet we were real- 
ly glad she wrote it and we used it to our advantage. 


Clay Borris: We shot most of the film at my parents’ 
house. We had the whole place changed around for months. 
We'd walk in and say, ‘““Hey, mom, we're filming tonight 
eh?” and she’d say, “Oh Christ, where are my clothes.” 
We always made sure she kept the clothes she was wear- 
ing in the film in a separate closet and never touched them 
except when we were filming. Then we’d be in the middle 
of filming and my father would come home and want his 
supper and we’d have to stop everything while Rose made 
his supper. My parents really found out what it’s like to 
make a film. 

But everybody helped, threw in ideas. If somebody 
gives me an idea and I like it I’ll use it. Actually, George 
Martell is a big help in the films we do. He was a really 
big help for the social worker scene in Rose’s House. 
George built that scene. He knew the questions to ask, he 
knew the things my mother would say, how she’d react, 
and the scene really works. 


John Phillips: We were so thrilled at the time. We sensed 
something important was happening and we were concerned 
about whether it would come out technically and we were 
so happy when it did. 


Clay Borris: That social worker scene was totally impro- 
vised and it really worked. The other scene we improvised 
was the scene with my mother and the waitress talking 
about my mother’s life. That’s also one of the best things 
in the film. Paulette plays the waitress. I was just sitting 
there looking at her one day and it just came to me that 
she’d be great for the part. I had to talk her into it, and 
when we were shooting she had to have everybody out of 
the room, she was that afraid. But there she was, nomi- 
nated for Best Supporting Actress at the Film Awards. She 
just loved it. It was the first time she’d ever acted. And 
my mother thought she couldn’t do it and she was nomi- 
nated for Best Actress — it’s an incredible thing. 

Do you realize what a combination of people are involved 
in Rose’s House? It’s really amazing. A drop-out who’s 
making a film about his mother, a draft dodger who’s the 
cameraman, a French Canadian housewife, George Mar- 
tell, social worker and radical whatchacallit, Willie Dunn, 


who’s an Indian, Paulette Jiles, a poet and novelist. All 
these crazy people together. 


John Phillips: The thing is it wasn’t arbitrary. You couldn’t 
go out and get a collection of people like that just off the 
street and expect anything to happen. There’s a continuity 
here because all these people knew each other and really 
loved and understood each other, and when the time came 
to get together for the film, it really worked. 


Clay Borris: Willie Dunn did the music for Rose’s House 
and for Paper Boy. He actually wrote the theme song for 
Rose’s House in about twenty minutes right in front of us. 
The guy was amazing. 


John Phillips: The other song in the film, The Dreamer, 
he’d already written years ago. He’d been saving it for a 
special occasion and so giving us that song was an im- 
portant, serious gesture for him. We really love it. 


Clay Borris: After we shot the film, we ran out of money. 
We needed about $15,000 to finish it and couldn’t find it 
anywhere. We were broke and in debt. All the money we 
had had gone for equipment and production expenses. 


John Phillips: Then, out of the blue, we got a job working 
for Browndale making films about emotionally disturbed 
children, which is what we’ve done for two years now al- 
most non-stop. 


Clay Borris: John Brown was really good to us. We made 
eight films for him, but when we needed to do some work 
for Rose’s House, he never stood in our way. It was still 
on our mind all that time that what we wanted to do was 
finish Rose’s House. So about a year ago we decided to go 
to the Ontario NFB regional production office and talk to 
Beryl Fox. 


John Phillips: So we entered into a year of negotiation 
about what kind of production deal we could make. It was 
quite a long, drawn-out affair. It was difficult because we 
were trying to set precedents within the Film Board on 
the kind of co-production agreements they would make 
with freelance filmmakers. Well, it finally turned out that 
they weren’t prepared to do any profit sharing, so they 
bought us out for a not particularly exciting sum. But we 
agreed to it because we needed their help to finish the film. 


Clay Borris: I think we should mention here, too, that if 
it wasn’t for Beryl Fox, Rose’s House probably never 
would have gone through. Thanks to her the film is finally 
finished. 

John Phillips: The film is finished, and it’s good. The 
sound was improved a lot at the Board, and some other 
technical things too. And I think they’re going to do a good 
job of distributing it. Well, we’re going to see that they do 
a good job of it. We’re really going to push them. Actual- 
ly, what we want to do, and we’re negotiating that now, is 
to take the film around New Brunswick to community halls 
and get the real grass roots reaction to it. So many people 
are thinking of moving from there to the city; it will be a 
way of producing a lot of discussion and thought on the 
subject. 


Clay Borris: So that’s the way we make films, and that’s 
the way we’re going to keep making them. All I want is 
for people to accept the fact that we make films like 
Rose’s House, and we want to keep doing that for a while. 
And I just hope we don’t have too many problems getting 
money without a detailed script. Our films are based on 
what happens right there with the characters building the 
film as we go along. I know somebody said, “C’mon Clay, 
even Norman Jewison can’t ask for $100,000 without a 
complete script”, but that bugs me. It really bugs me. Be- 


onnie Maltais, cousin, plays P’tit-Jean to Rose’s Rose 


cause people have seen every film I’ve done and I’ve never 
worked the way everybody else does. And they like the 
films, right? I mean, here’s this guy who makes films this 
way, and the films are good. Let’s give him the money to 
do something. 


John Phillips: Our goal isn’t just to be successful, or just 
to make films. We have a very high and directed goal, 
which is to make films that are absolutely, totally unique. 
We’re very ambitious to do extremely honest films. In 
other words, if it takes an extra year or two to do a film 
that we feel is important, it doesn’t matter. We’re not 
going to go running off and do something else because 
somebody’s tempting us with something. We know what we 
want to do. We’ve got three or four really great ideas. 
We’re just waiting until we’re good enough to do them. 


Clay Borris: See, I don’t think there’s anybody who’s 
made movies about his family as much as I have, and have 
made them really successfully. People really like them. 
And some day I’ll have this incredible collection of all 
these films made about my family and myself. But it just 
doesn’t happen very often. Young filmmakers practically 
never think of making films about the things they know. 
But to each his own, you know. It’s a competitive business. 
We do it our way. They do it their way. Films get done 
every day. Hundreds of them. Somebody’s doin’ something 
right, right? oO 


For a review of Rose’s House by John Katz, see p. 38. 
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ron hallis 


montreal cowboy 


Ron Hallis has also done things his own way and has become indepegden 
of others. He, personally, has the best lab facilities for black and@wvhi 
film in town, it’s said. Then why does no one notice ang why is ] 
Mozambique - ' 
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photo by Lois Siegel 


Danny Freedman and Ben Shulman make their way down the street with Hallis close behind Hallis, who’s on his way to Mozambique 
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Ron Hallis is probably the most self-sufficient filmmakr 
from Montreal. He owns his own film equipment and labo- 
ratory and is able to shoot, process and print film stock, 
record and transfer sound. 

His ‘“‘jack-of-all-trades” ability goes back to his student 
days when Ron used to haul around a big, black, leather 
satchel full of tools, copies of Popular Mechanics, a Ham 
Radio Operators Manual and all sorts of paraphernalia and 
was known as “Oil-Can Hallis’’.... teachers who lost the keys 
to their desks merely had to borrow Ron and his black bag 
for a few minutes, and they were sure to come up with some 
kind of solution to their problem. 

Ron worked as a sound recordist for a CBC documentary 
program called “Focus.” Then he began writing scenarios. 
As a construction worker he saved enough money to buy a 
wind-up Bolex. 

His first film was a surrealist short entitled Hollywood 
Cut. 

“TI was never able to finish it because Quebec Film Lab 
lost the original negative. That’s what really got me thinking 
about processing my own film.” 

Ron’s second film, Toni, concerned a transvestite dancer. 
The 20-minute, black and white production cost only $350 
because Mont-Royal Laboratory gave him a 50% discount 
when he paid cash. 

“The guy there would throw the bill in the garbage and 
put the money in his pocket.” 

“I knew absolutely nothing about distributing at the time, 
so I took the yellow pages and Peerless Films struck my 
fancy. I went to them with my film under my arm. Lottie 
Roher, director of Peerless, thought my film had potential. 
She set up a screening with Famous Players, and they said 
they would show it as a short on a double horror show pro- 
gram at the Strand if it was blown up to 35mm.” 


POR. 
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Ben Shulman in the role of Zaida 

“In 1967 I was working as a bartender at Expo Theatre 
and the Ritz Carleton. I saved up enough money to buy some 
time and shot Randi, a 25-minute film about a male pros- 
titute. It was originally entitled Night Shift, and won a prize 
for Best Cinematography in Black and White in 1971 at the 
Canadian Film Awards.” 

During the public screenings of the awards, Night Shift 
was screened 9 a.m. on a Monday morning. At this prime 
time there was one person in the audience, Ron’s brother- 
in-law. 

“Then I shot a terrible feature called Rainy Day Woman, 
followed by Marie, a 30-minute, black and white film about 
a female hooker.” 

Next I shot Bull, a film about a truck driver who is a 
country and western singer. Bellevue Pathé lost a roll of 
original footage. This convinced me, and I started looking 
around for processing equipment. It took me one year to 


Lois Siegel writes, photographes, teaches and makes experimental 
films in Montreal. 


Fierce face in Pride of the Panthers 


get the equipment together and two years of testing to attain 
the quality that was apparent in L’ange et la femme, which 
I processed for Gilles Carle. 

“After Bull came Zaida, a short documentary-drama 
about the problems of old age, and finally Pride of the Pan- 
thers, a 40-minute film about young hockey players. It 
explores their personal lives and the ambitions of youth. 

Yet, after eight films, Ron Hallis still regards his work 
as relatively unknown. 

“Tve tried in many instances to invite people from the 
press to screen my films, and I’ve encountered almost 
total apathy. Only through the help of a few individuals such 
as Lottie Roher from Peerless Films, or Stephen Miller 
of the Seville Theatre, have my films been shown.” 

“T believe that Canadian films should be shown in thea- 
tres. Room should be made for them. Only those Canadian 
films which are produced on a grand feature scale are 
presently screened.” 

But Ron has plans for the future. He was recently hired 
to coordinate and train laboratory workers at the Instituto 
National de Cinema in Maputo, Mozambique. He already 
spent six weeks there and will soon return for a two-year 
stay. 

“Mozambique is on the southeast coast of Africa. It has 
a population of about 9 million people and about 90-95% 
illiteracy. There is no television. All the cinema houses in 
Maputo are in 35mm. They show all sorts of films: 
American, European, Spaghetti Westerns, Kung fu-Karate 
films.”’ 

“The price of admission is about $0.75, which is rather 
exorbitant compared to the average salary of the Mozam- 
bican worker which is $18-$20 a week for good wages.” 

“When I arrived, there were 5-6 productions under way. 
Crews were sent out to record events, but they didn’t have 
the means to mix sound, to print with optical effects, to 
make an optical sound track in order to execute a composite 
print. 

“Many incomplete films just sat on the shelf. Now the 
Mozambicans are able to finish films. There are about 8 
young Mozambicans who are studying film at the institute.” 

“T’m committed to a purely technical task at this point — 
to keep the machines running, to establish quality control, 
to teach chemical analysis, printing and special effects, but 
I’m going to make a few films in Africa. I plan to shoot my 
first color film in Mozambique.” 

“When I was in Mozambique I felt I could stay there for 
a long, long time and do much more important work than I 
could in Quebec. If I do return to America I would be much 
more oriented towards New York or Boston. In two days in 
New York, I experienced more interest in what I was doing 
than in two years in Montreal.” Oo 
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honesty of vision 


Publicly, experimental filmmaking would 
seem to be on the wane, having been elimin- 
ated from the Student Film Awards and from 
the Canadian Film Awards this year. The 
spirit of the ’60 s is gone. But the films keep 
on being made nevertheless. George Koller 
speaks to David Rimmer, one of Canada’s 
best known experimental filmmakers. 


by George Csaba Koller 


His films have a clarity of purpose that is the mark of a 
true artist. Whether they depict the entire macro/micro- 
scopic universe — his first film Square Inch Field — or 
simply the view out of a Vancouver warehouse window — 
Canadian Pacific I and II — David Rimmer’s cinematic 
works possess an honesty of vision from concept to exe- 
cution. He is perhaps the best known Canadian film artist, 
next to Michael Snow, outside this country. He has gain- 
ed the mandatory recognition in New York. Gene Young- 
blood, the author of Expanded Cinema, wrote of one of his 
films in 1970: “If Surfacing had been made in New York, 
Rimmer would be famous today. As it is he’ll have to wait 
a bit, but this young artist is destined for recognition.” 
Roger Greenspun in the New York Times called him “‘very, 
very good,” and the Village Voice lauded him as “‘one of 
the most exciting current avant-garde filmmakers.”’ 


A native of Vancouver, David Rimmer graduated from the 
University of British Columbia in 1963, majoring in econ- 
omics and mathematics. He had a vague idea of going into 
business eventually, but took two years off to hitchhike 
through Asia and Europe. During his travels he picked up a 
regular 8mm movie camera in Gibraltar. He returned to 
Vancouver with the realization that he did not want to be a 
businessman. Instead, he returned to UBC to get a BA in 
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David Rimmer 


English, then on to Simon Fraser for an MA in the same 
subject. He felt frustrated, since he wasn’t doing anything 
creative, so he picked up his movie camera and proceeded 
to make a film with some friends. 

He quit university, and decided to try filmmaking full 
time. Joining the industry did not appeal to him, but an op- 
portunity arose when Stan Fox invited him and some other 
beginners (Tom Shandel, Gary Lee Nova, Sylvia Spring) to 
contribute films to an experimental series on the CBC. 
They were given some out of date color stock, and Rimmer 
took 600 feet of film and made his first serious film, 
Square Inch Field, in 1968. This happens to be my per- 
sonal favourite of all his work. It’s a staccato montage of 
faces and mystical symbols, embracing earth, water, fire, 
and air in cosmic balance. The mattes and double exposures 
were all done in the camera by Rimmer, who was learn- 
ing while he was doing the film. 

“T’ve never been to film school, and I didn’t know that 
you weren’t allowed to do certain things. So I was able to 
improvise and find short cuts. I learned how to do my own 
opticals, my own travelling mattes. Then I made Migration, 


eee 
George Csaba Koller, former editor/publisher of Cinema Cana- 
da, is presently at work on a research project on Canadian experi- 
mental films. He hopes to write a book on the subject next year. 


which was mainly an editing film. A lot of very, very short 
cuts, two, three, four frame cuts. I showed it and people 
seemed to like it, and I got some more confidence and ap- 
plied for a Canada Council grant. To my surprise I got it, 
and that encouraged me more. So the next year I made three 
films: Variations on a Cellophane Wrapper, Surfacing on 
the Thames, and The Dance. These all originated from 
stock footage.” 

Stock footage of a certain action is looped in the optical 
printer and rephotographed at various speeds with different 
filters to create an entirely new film. How did the idea of 
using loops first occur to Rimmer? “I guess it began when 
I first started making films in the late sixties and people 
were doing light shows and multi media presentations. I 
started using loops there just as a constant image. You have 
a number of loops on a number of projectors going at the 
same time. We’d be playing with the loops while they were 
being projected, putting color filters over them and super- 
imposing two loops. I must have wanted to preserve that 
somehow, to make a record of that, because multi media 
things are transitory. By making an actual film recording 
those changes, it goes through a process of overlays and it 
becomes another film.”’ 

The basic image in Cellophane Wrapper is a simple one 
of a woman raising and lowering a sheet of transparent plas- 
tic in front of the camera. This is repeated many, many 
times, and eventually positive and negative loops of the 
same action are overlayed and color filters are added until 
the image disintegrates into an abstract pattern of dancing 
particles of light. Although it looks like an optical printer 
was used, Rimmer achieved the outstanding special effects 
just by the use of two projectors and rephotographing the 
screen. Kristian Nordstrom, writing in the Village Voice 
considers Cellophane Wrapper the most exciting non-nar- 
rative film she has ever seen, and goes on to describe it: 
“Mechanically repetitive, factory-like sounds increase in 
tempo, building up to a machine-gun-like effect. As the sound 
intensifies, he introduces a flicker to heighten the visual ex- 
citement. Then he gradually adds color — blue and green 
first, building up to a climax with bright flashes of yellow 
and red. The sound changes to crashing ocean waves with a 
choral interlude. Gongs ring to announce the final sequence 
in which the images become polarized into grainy outlines, 
like drawings in white or colored chalk which gradually 
disintegrate and disappear. The film resembles a painting 
floating through time, its subject disappearing and _ re- 
emerging in various degrees of abstraction.” 

Cellophane Wrapper affords an experience to the viewer, 
which is not unlike taking the drug LSD. Were drugs at all 
influential in Rimmer’s artistic vision? “No more than 
drugs affected everybody at that certain point in time. The 
mid and late sixties were acid times and everybody was 
taking drugs. Even if you weren’t, it was in the air, you 
couldn’t avoid it. So in that sense I guess I was influenced. 
But I got tired of that psychedelic type of film. People stop- 
ped doing light shows. And the film after Cellophane I tried 
to simplify more, to narrow it down, make it more subtle. 
The acid revolution was like an explosion, nobody could 
escape it. And when it settled, it had changed a lot of peo- 
ple. I think a lot of people just started to look more closely 
at things. Even one at a time, rather than everything at once.” 

Certainly Surfacing on the Thames is an example of look- 
ing at one thing very closely. Roger Greenspun wrote in the 
New York Times: “Perhaps Rimmer’s best quality is his 
immensely appreciative irreverence for the filmed image 
and for his own ways of reshaping it. Thus, Surfacing on the 
Thames, the loveliest Rimmer film (and the cleverest Rimmer 
title) shows a river boat slowly steaming past the Houses of 
Parliament — so slowly that it almost seems not to be moving, 
and surrounded by such a grainy luminous mistiness that 


Variations on a Cellophane Wrapper 
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David Rimmer’s Filmography 
Square Inch Field, 1968, Color, 13 minutes. 
Migration, 1969, Color, 11 minutes. 
Landscape, 1969, Color/Silent, 7 minutes. 
Surfacing on the Thames, Color/Silent, 8 minutes. 
The Dance, 1970, B & W,5 minutes. 
Variations on a Cellophane Wrapper, 1970, Color, 
8 minutes. 
Treefall, 1970, B & W/Silent, 5 minutes. 
Blue Movie, 1970, Color/Silent, 6 minutes. 
Seashore, 1971, B & W/Silent, 12 minutes. 
Real Italian Pizza, 1971, Color, 12 minutes. 
Fracture, 1973, Color/Silent, 11 minutes. 
Watching for the Queen, 1973, B & W/Silent, 11 minutes. 
Canadian Pacific, 1974, Color/Silent, 11 minutes. 
Canadian Pacific II, 1975, Color/Silent, 11 minutes. 
West Coast Workprint, 1969 —?, Color/Silent, 2 hours. 


All of the above films, with the exception of the last one, 
are'available for rental or sale from the Canadian 
Filmmakers Distribution Centre, 406 Jarvis St. Toronto. 


one critic is supposed to have thought he was looking at a 
Turner painting rather than at film footage. Gradually the 
surface of the film begins to wrinkle slightly, to spot, to 
show minor blemishes — in a sense, to assert itself above 
and before the rich density it contains. The gesture is ten- 
tative and discreet, but it is also unsettling and liberating in 
ways that seem central to the gentle invocations of dissol- 
ution that are a basic feature of David Rimmer’s world.” 

Kirk Tougas, writing in Take One, describes Rimmer’s 
next film. ““The Dance is composed primarily of a loop of 
two dancers, rapidly careening around a dance floor in per- 
fect step. The distant, unchanging repetition of the loop ac- 
centuates the ridiculous (and thus hilarious) aspects of their 
mesmerizing twirling patterns and synchromesh footwork. 
The result is an unbalancing comedy’’ By this time Rimmer 
had built his own optical printer. He also got involved with 
a group called Intermedia, a Canada Council funded experi- 
mental arts lab and workshop. ‘“‘We did a lot of things to- 
gether, a lot of multi media type of events, where you'd 
have filmmakers and dancers and poets and painters and 
sculptors all working together. I made a couple more 
short films: Blue Movie and Treefall, which were made 
as part of a big performance Intermedia would have each 
-year at the Vancouver Art Gallery. Blue Movie was done 
as an environmental piece; I made a small geodesic dome 
twelve feet in diameter, and this five-minute loop was pro- 
jected from the ceiling of the Gallery down onto that dome. 
The image was visible on the outside of the dome and also 
the inside, since it was covered in cheesecloth, so it went 
right through and was visible on the floor which was white 
foam. So you could go into the dome and lie down and watch 
the movie on the inside and it would also be on yourself. 
And Treefall was done as part of a dance performance. 
It was projected on a very large screen in the middle of a 
large room in the Gallery and the audience sat on either 
side of the screen. The screen was actually made up of 
strips of surveyors tape side by side so the dancers could 
pass through it. And that worked on a loop too.” 

After that Rimmer went to New York, because his wife is 
a dancer and that’s where the big choreographers are, and 
also to get his own films shown and to see other films. He 
lived and worked there for three years, making Real Italian 
Pizza, Seashore, Fracture, and Watching for the Queen. 
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Several Canada Council grants kept him going, as well as 
free lance film work. Also, by this time, he was getting paid 
to show his films at such places as Millenium, Film Fo- 
rum, Yale, Harvard, Sarah Lawrence and Bard, as well as 
Toronto, Montreal and Halifax. 

Real Italian Pizza was photographed over a period of 
nine months, using a fixed camera, looking out the window 
of Rimmer’s New York apartment at the Pizza parlor across 
the street. There’s always a little group of street people 
gathered in front of the store, and the way they relate to one 
another provides the dramatic content of the film. The 
passage of time is the other key element, as snow falls, is 
swept away, a fire truck pulls up, the firemen go in for 
coffee, while on another day the police come and arrest one 
of the street people. Passers-by scurry past, a _ black 
youth does an improvised dance, and all the while the Coca- 
Cola and the Pepsi signs are ever present. Rimmer frag- 
ments the movements of the people as they fight, embrace 
and hustle each other, sometimes even speeding up the 
action, or slowing it down, always concentrating on little 
human touches that make the viewing of Real Italian Pizza 
a worth while experience. 

Seashore and Watching for the Queen are again loop 
films made in the optical printer, while Fracture was blown 
up from 8mm and deals with the play of light on a very simple 
series of events. In Seashore a group of women in long bath- 
ing costumes approach the water and gingerly test it with 
their feet, over and over again. The permutations of this basic 
image, optically doctored and layered, raise this simple ac- 
tion to a meaningful level. In Watching for the Queen we see 
a crowd of faces peering expectantly at approaching royalty, 
but the frames go by painfully slowly at first, then faster 
and faster. In Fracture the slight movements of a woman 
and a baby rising somewhere in the woods and the opening 
of a cabin door are repeated to enable us to study the chang- 
ing light patterns and colors. 

Four years ago David Rimmer returned to Vancouver to 
assume a teaching position at the University of British 
Columbia. He has been teaching film there ever since in 
the Fine Arts Department. In 1974 he again pointed a ca- 
mera out a window to film Canadian Pacific over a period 
of time. The film shows a railroad yard in the foreground, 
usually with a box car or two with Canadian Pacific signs on 
the side, a stretch of water in the middle, and mountains in 
the background. Time passing paints a different picture each 
time, as trains pull in and out, fog rolls over the water, mist 
blocks out the mountains entirely. A year later Rimmer 
found a window slightly higher up and made a similar film, 
Canadian Pacific II, which can be projected side by side 
with the first one for a different perspective. A writer in 
Cinema Canada commented: ‘Watching the space and not- 
ing the rhythmic dissolves of the trains passing, the slower 
paced movements of ships, the natural rhythms of days and 
climate, the viewer is mesmerized by the motions and their 
rhythms.” 

“T’ve always been interested in that kind of film. That 
kind of window film where you place your camera and leave 
it, over a long period of time. Canadian Pacific took about 
three months. When I moved into that studio I immediately 
saw the window and thought there could be something done 
there. What interested me about the shot were the horizontals: 
train tracks, the water, the mountains, the sky. Very few 
verticals in it. In a way those four elements would change. 
From one shot to the next the railway tracks may stay the 
same, the trains may be in the same position, but the sky 
would change, the water would change. In some cases the 
mountains would disappear. Each shot was changing one or 
more of those elements.” 

The economics of David Rimmer’s type of filmmaking 
are quite different than the exorbitant costs of making norm- 


al movies. Cellophane Wrapper cost only $500 to make, 
and it has been sold to quite a number of galleries and uni- 
versities. ““With film you can keep selling it over and over, 
because what you’re doing is just selling prints, unlike a 
painting which you sell once and that’s that. So that I’m still 
making money on my first film. And the rentals from the 
Distribution Centre, which is something you can’t count on, 
it’s sort of a bonus that comes every once in a while. But 
you have to do something else to make money, either get a 
Canada Council grant, or go on welfare, or drive a taxi, 
or teach. For the last four years, I have been teaching at 
UBC, and that seems to be enough money. My films are not 
expensive to make. It’s a big difference from making a fea- 
ture film. I work in the hundreds, and they work in the tens 
of thousands.” 


“The expense in filmmaking comes if you work with ac- 
tors where you have to reshoot a lot of things, or in a docu- 
mentary where you have to do a lot of shooting, or where 
you work with other people, where you have to pay wages. 
Since I do all the technical stuff myself, except for sound, 
I don’t have all those wages to pay out. I try to do as much 
of the printing as possible. They just built a contact printer 
here at the university; it cost us $23 to build. And it works 
very well. It takes bipacks, and the registration is perfect. 
I try to encourage my students to do that and not to rely too 
much on the industry, on the labs. Trying to find ways 
around it. Try and skip a lot of those stages that the film 
industry says you have to go through, stages like work- 
prints. Most filmmakers I know can’t afford workprints, 
and that’s quite a saving if you’re working in that kind of 
budget.” 


Rimmer makes the most of his limitations. Working with 
original footage sometimes leads to scratches and dirt on 
the film, but he considers that part of the art, as in Surfac- 
ing on the Thames. What about a project sometimes re- 
ferred to as West Coast Workprint, which is a diary of a 
commune in British Columbia? “That’s a very long term 
project; it’s been going on for about eight years. I’m in- 
volved with a group of people who communally own a piece 
of land up the coast, and the film is really a film about that 
community and about those people. And it’s mainly a film 
for those people. I don’t show it too much outside that group. 
It’s like a portrait over a long period of time, and I’m going 
to shoot film there as long as I’m involved with that commu- 
nity. Which could be twenty or thirty years. It’s a document 
of those people and the children and how they’re growing up. 
It’s all shot quite straight; I’m not getting into any complicat- 
ed printing techniques. It’s about two and a half hours long 
now.” 

How does he classify himself: as a structuralist, con- 
ceptualist, minimalist? He’d rather leave that up to the 
critics to decide. The work comes first, criticism comes 
later. Does he feel that he has to return to New York to 
gain further recognition? He doesn’t think so, since films 
travel well, ideas and images can be moved around quick- 
ly. How has British Columbia influenced him in his artistic 
endeavors? ““That’s where I was born and I grew up. It’s 
the place I feel most comfortable in. You always work from 
a center, from a place that you know best. In New York I 
felt a little without roots. I was visiting. Most people in 
New York are visitors, just passing through. I live in Van- 
couver at this particular time, and that should be reflected 
in my work.” 

Does he find himself working less now in films? “At this 
particular moment, yes. In the last couple of years I’ve 
been doing other things. Last year I did some holography, 
sculpture, and some work with video. This year I’m dabbling 
in painting. I never considered myself as a filmmaker, but 
rather as an artist who’s working with film. So I’m free to 
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work in any other kind of medium that I want to. In the past 
I have worked with environmental sculpture, with sound, 
and with performance. Film has just been the thing that I’ve 
concentrated on. And I have a couple of film projects that 
are going on now, but they’re going slowly, because the 
painting is more exciting to me. At this moment, it’s more 
immediate. I can go to my studio and paint, and there it is, 
you can put it on canvas right away, there is no time delay, 
there’s not that machine in between. Technology is not in 
between, although brushes and canvas and paint are a tech- 
nology, but it’s easier to deal with somehow, than the tech- 
nology of film.” 

A lot of people claim that experimental film is a dying 
art form that was trendy in the sixties and out of place in 
the seventies. Dealing with young people on a daily basis, 
as Rimmer is, does he feel that this is true? “The kind 
of students that I’m working with are fine arts students. 
They’re doing painting and drawing and sculpture and 
ceramics and film and photography. So they’re approaching 
film in the same way they would approach painting. They’re 
not concerned with making documentaries or features. 
They’re interested in pushing the medium and how they can 
renew it somehow. Their attitude is still experimental. And 
some of the students are doing very good work. One of them 
just got a Canada Council grant. There will always be peo- 
ple who want to present their own vision, their uniquely per- 
sonal vision of things. Whether it’s on film or canvas or as 
sculpture. They will never be absorbed by any industry.” © 
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honor, riches, 
fame and love 
of 
beautiful women 


Who said scriptwriting in Canada was diffi- 
cult? Below, Douglas Bowie debunks the po- 
pular myths and tells it as it is. 


by Douglas Bowie 


TV WRITER 


a SS SS 
Douglas Bowie is a screenwriter (U-Turn) who has lately been 
writing TV drama. His plays The Man Who Wanted To Be Happy 
and A Gun, A Grand, A Girl were seen on the CBC’s Performance 
series this past season, and Breakdown is currently in production 
at the National Film Board. 
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RITER'S 
SIGVATURE 
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al? 
§ REAL WRITER 


I guess it was the guy from Playboy pestering me day and 
night for an interview that finally brought an end to my 
patience. Here I was, answering the same old questions for 
the hundredth time — What was Murray Westgate really like? 
Did I sleep in the nude? And I couldn’t help thinking — why 
me? 

Why should f be lionized — treated to in-depth profiles in 
the slick magazines, invited back time and again to bandy 
quips with Peter Gzowski, plied with lavish fees to pontifi- 
cate for an hour or two in front of eager undergraduates — 
all because I happen to be a well-known film and television 
writer? And it’s not just me. Every TV writer I know feels 
the same way. We're tired of the unceasing glare of publici- 
ty, the unthinking adulation. We’d give our Smith-Coronas 
just to be left alone to do what we do best, what we were 
born to do — rewrite. 

Although one would never know it from the shameful way 
they’re ignored by the media, there are writers in Canada 
who don’t write for film or TV. Real Writers. Angry Young 
Playwrights who stage Major Theatrical Events daily in 
their very own basements. Uncompromising Prose Stylists 
who are discovering New Ways of Seeing Things in their very 
own basements. Painfully Sensitive Poets who are afraid 
to go down in their very own basements. Real Writers all, 
and all with Certified Unhappy Childhoods and Pungent 
Anecdotes from their Years on the Road, just waiting to 
elicit a laugh and a tear from Morningside’s listeners. 

Surely it’s time these Real Writers received their share 
of the heady wine of popular acclaim so long monopolized 
by the TV writer. So on behalf of my beleaguered TV col- 
leagues, I say, give us a break, folks. Adulate the Real 
Writers for a change and leave us to get on with our life’s 
work — polishing fourth drafts. 

In order that all you talk show hosts and gossip columnists 
will be able to identify Real Writers and stop hounding us 
TV writers, I offer herewith a few of the salient differences. 

It’s not difficult to spot a Real Writer. He wears faded 
jeans, a faded workshirt, faded Greb Kodiaks, and speaks in 
a faded monotone. A TV writer, on the other hand, wears 
checked, permapress slacks and Polaroid Cool-Rays, unless 
he is a Frustrated Real Writer, in which case he dresses 
accordingly, with one small but telling difference. His jeans 
are pre-faded. 

A Real Writer used to live in a garret, now lives on a 
farm, listens to the vibes, and keeps his head together. A 
TV writer used to live in a suburb, now lives in a garret, 
listens for the bill collector, and tries to keep body and soul 
together. 


NoT ANOTHER one! 


TV WRITER 
RECIEVING RECOGNITION 


Real RECOGNITION FOR 
REAL WRITER 


A Real Writer carries a frayed canvas bag which contains 
all his worldly possessions. Sometimes, if the vibes are 
right, he’ll take a ragged hunk of bread from this bag and 
offer it to you with a wordless nod of blessing. It is permis- 
sible to decline this offer with a phrase such as “I’m not 
into grains just now.” If, however, you unthinkingly accept, 
you will be thought fastidiously bourgeois if you brush off 
the lint before eating it. 
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A TV writer carries a Samsonite Executive briefcase. 
He does not as a rule keep chunks of bread in it unless he 
is suffering through an identity crisis. He may, however, 
offer you a Certs. You should never refuse a Certs. 

A Real Writer is an Artist with Poetry in his Soul. A TV 
writer is a hack who had larceny in his soul (before he sold 
it to the CBC.) 

A Real Writer’s Best Friend is generally his Big Old Dog 
or, in a few cases, the ozone layer. A TV writer’s best 
friends are his residual cheques. 

TV writers aspire unashamedly to Honor, Riches, Fame 
and the Love of Women. Real Writers aspire secretly to all 
of these, except the last, for which they substitute the Love 
of a Good Old Lady. This does not, except in odd cases, 
refer to their mother. When a Real Writer has the Love of 
both a Good Old Lady and a Big Old Dog, truly great art 
almost invariably results. If he has also spent time in jail, 
a Real Writer is occasionally able to transcend himself 
and become a country and western singer. There is no known 
instance of a TV writer becoming a country and western 
singer. 

A Real Writer has a Swiss Army Knife and knows the value 
of a Good Sharp Stick. A TV writer wishes he had a Swiss 
Bank Account and knows the value of a Good Sharp Ac- 
countant. 


4 TV writer eats meat, (blood rare, twice a day if he’s 
working on a cop show.) A Real Writer eats mostly bean- 
sprouts and fasts frequently (as you would too if you ate 
mostly beansprouts. ) 

A Real Writer feels most at home in a Literary Quarter- 
ly. These little magazines, which appear two or three times 
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RANDOM WRITER 


a year, do not pay cash but send the author two free copies 
and a bag of granola. A TV writer feels most at home in a 
Script Conference, Batting Ideas Around Off the Top of His 
Head. This is where Talented and Qualified people offer 
helpful suggestions about how the TV writer’s work may be 
improved. Sometimes, as a special surprise, they make the 
improvements for him without even telling him. He under- 
stands this because he is a Professional. The Real Writer 
is, of course, a Gifted Amateur. 

A Real Writer drives a cab in his spare time. A TV 
writer takes cabs all the time. If a Real Writer should 
chance to discover that his fare is a TV writer, he imme- 
diately denounces the CBC and then asks if the TV writer 
knows any producers with Integrity because he just happens 
to have this Truly Meaningful script in his canvas bag... 

A Real Writer will Read His Work Aloud at the drop of a 
hat (if necessary, his own.) A TV writer hears his work read 
aloud by actors all the time, and doesn’t recognize it be- 
cause of the changes. 

TV writers are paid exorbitant fees and are, of course, 
Filthy Rich. Real Writers must make do with their Canada 
Council Arts Grants, Short Term Grants, Ontario Arts 
Council Grants etc., and are, therefore, Dirt Poor. 

A TV writer’s work is watched by hundreds of thousands, 
even millions. He is obviously Pandering to the Lowest 
Common Denominator. A Real Writer’s work is read by his 
Old Lady and his mother. He is clearly Striving Against 
Perfection. 

A Real Writer is loaded with Talent. A TV writer is 
loaded with gin. 

And life is a glorious cycle of song. 

And I am the King of Roumania. Oo 


Script writing 


sordon, 
could you answer 
this question ? 


Below are the results of a survey of pro- 
ducers and directors concerning the screen- 
plays they read and with which they work. 


by Gordon Roback 


Methodology 


A survey of English Canadian producers and directors was 
done early this year while I was a graduate student in Com- 
munication Studies. The seminar leader was Professor John 
O’Brien of the Loyola campus of Concordia University. 

A review of the literature indicated that only one article 
had been written specifically on the script-writer in Canada. 
(“Write Me a Film? A Symposium by Canadian Film- 
makers”, Canadian Literature, 46:73-90 Autumn 1970.) Al- 
though the other articles were not directly related to the 
problem of the script-writer in Canada, they did provide 
good background information about the industry as well as 
the names of many of the key Canadian producers and direc- 
tors. The Canadian Film Development Corporation was con- 
tacted and provided a booklet with the names of one hundred 
and forty-three directors and producers. 

Since the survey was directed specifically at the English 
Canadian film industry (because of differences of culture, 
aesthetic values and the literary tradition of the two found- 
ing nations of Canada), the thirty-three francophones listed 
in the booklet were eliminated under the context of the re- 
search. 

The booklet was read a first time, and about twenty-five 
names were familiar to the researcher from his review of 
the literature. Since most of the producers and directors 
were based in Montreal and Toronto, the booklet was review- 
ed a second time and an additional ten filmmakers were 
selected from the Prairies and the West Coast in order to 
give the survey a national balance. The list was then review- 
ed a third time and every third anglophone name was select- 
ed. In addition, questionnaires were sent to the drama depart- 
ment of the CBC and to the National Film Board. A total of 
fifty-two questionnaires were sent out. 

A covering letter, explaining the purpose of the survey and 
the background of the research, was enclosed with every 
questionnaire. In addition, the researcher promised that all 
responses would be treated anonymously. It is for this reason 
that the quotes in this article are not identified. 

Of the twenty-eight replies received, 47°: were from Ontar- 
io; 26% were from Montreal; 16° were from the Prairies and 
11°¢ were from British Columbia. 

G.R. 


Is the lack of good script-writers the main problem 
facing the English Canadian film industry? How important 
is the screenplay to the ultimate success of a film? What 
are the essential elements of a good script? What percent- 
age of the scripts received by the filmmaker are consi- 
dered worthy of being produced and how many actually are? 
Where are the scripts obtained? Are the professionals sa- 
tisfied with the quality of the Canadian scripts they re- 
ceive? How do scripts by Canadians compare with those 
written by British and American writers? If Canadian 
writers were paid on an American scale would the quality 
of the scripts improve? Do Canadian scripts reflect Cana- 
dian values and culture? What can be done to train Cana- 
dian script-writers? 

These, and other questions, were asked in a survey of 
English Canadian producers and directors done early this 
year. A full 53°. of questionnaires were returned, a high 
rate for this kind of survey. (see box) 

When asked how important the script is to the success of 
a film, 88°C of the directors and producers said that it was 
very important to vital and 12°. said that the script was not 
very important. One prominent Toronto director said that 
“a director is only as good as his script”, and a Toronto 
producer said, “It is difficult to make a bad film from a 
good script and it is impossible to make a good film from 
a bad script.” 


The comment of the same Toronto producer is repre- 
sentative of the feelings of Canadian filmmakers when it 
comes to their definition of a good script. He looks for “a 
good narrative story with strong characters and compelling 
visual images.”’ Another Toronto producer wrote that he 
looks for “a strong, interesting story idea in the form of 
characters we can care about, and a cinematic point of view 
that is honest and has style.” 


Ee 


Gordon Roback is a graduate student at the University of British 
Columbia. He received his B.A. from McGill and a Diploma in 
Communication Studies from Concordia (Loyola campus) and is 
presently working on the film Two Solitudes. 
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When asked if the reaction of a target audience influences 
their decision to produce a script, 74°o replied yes, 13°o said 
mildly and 13°6 said no. 

Only 6° of the respondents received scripts from the 
Canadian Film Development Corporation. The breakdown of 
the source of scripts is as follows: 
31°o receive scripts from book publishers; 
25°%o receive scripts from agents; 
50°o receive scripts which were unsolicited; 
50°o receive scripts from social contacts; 
68° receive scripts by commissioning a writer to 

adapt a property; and 
68°o receive scripts by commissioning a writer to 
do an original screenplay. 

What is surprising, considering the quality of the Cana- 
dian films we see in the theatre, is that only a miniscule 
fraction of the scripts received and read are made into 
films. As the above figures indicate, the chances of a script 
being produced are much better if the script-writer is com- 
missioned to write or adapt a book into a script. The fol- 
lowing quotes are presented to give an idea of the situation. 

A prominent Montreal producer said that, “Of two hun- 
dred scripts received over a five year period, one was 
worth producing and I am doing it. An additional five were 
B-type sex or violence pictures. If I commission a script, 
there is a one in three chance that it will turn out well and 
be produced.” 

An Academy Award winning Canadian producer said that, 
“Ten percent of the scripts received are worth producing 
and two percent are produced.” 

A Toronto producer said that, “One in thirty scripts is 
worth producing, and one quarter of one percent of the 
scripts are considered worthy of producing and are actually 
produced.” 

An award winning director from Toronto said that, 
“001°. of the scripts received are considered and nil are 
produced.” 

Another Toronto producer said that, “Of the 120 scripts 
received last year, eight were worth producing. Five of the 
eight were considered for production, and one of the five 
was produced.” 

A West Coast producer replied that, “Of unsolicited 
manuscripts received, very few have been used; of those 
commissioned, all have been produced.” 

The lack of money for financing films and the lack of 
promising scripts are the main reasons given for the small 
number of films made. When asked if promising scripts 
remained in their files, the following reasons were given 
for those who said yes. 
33° because the right star was unavailable; 
25° because the subject was no longer fashionable; 
33°%0 because distribution could not be arranged; 
66°o because financing could not be arranged; 
33° said flatly that there were no promising scripts. 

Yet, when asked if the availability of good Canadian 
scripts is a problem compared to other aspects of the Ca- 
nadian film industry, 100°. of the producers and directors 
said that the lack of good script-writers was a problem. 
73% said the lack of good writers was the main problem, 
and only 7°. said financing was a problem. Another 7° said 
that the lack of good actors was a problem. In addition, 20% 
replied that the lack of good directors was a problem and 
13% said that the lack of good producers was a problem. 
13% of the respondents went so far as to say that the lack 
of good writers, directors, producers and actors were 
equally a problem. 

As a Toronto producer put it, “Our technicians are ex- 
cellent. We are short of writers as much as producers, di- 
rectors and engaging actors. To exaggerate slightly, these 
four are only as good as each other.” 
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A Vancouver producer said, “When compared to other 
aspects of the Canadian film industry, the problem of the 
lack of good script-writers is indeed a small one... A 
healthy industry will have immediate positive effects on re- 
lated problems; there are some good script-writers, and 
Canada is fortunate if they remain in this country.” 

When asked if they were satisfied with the quality of the 
scripts they receive, 75°c said no; 18°c said they were satis- 
fied with some of them and 7% said that they were satisfied 
with the quality of the scripts, although this applied only to 
commissioned scripts. 


eS Se ES ee ee 

“On a trip to London, England, one 
major distributor said to me, ‘Cana- 
dian films are like rare French wines 
— they don’t travel’.”’ 


Yet, when asked if Canadian script-writers were able to 
think and write in cinematic terms, 31°. said no, 25°¢ said 
some and 44° said yes. While the answer to this question 
appears to contradict the answers given in the previous 
two questions, it may mean that the technical aspect of 
script-writing is not as much of a problem as other aspects 
of script-writing. 

Many reasons were given for the lack of appeal of Cana- 
dian scripts. A Montreal producer said that they were 
“typically pretentious and quite unimaginative.” Another 
Montreal producer said, “Canadian scripts are totally un- 
commercial to the rest of the world.” 

A Toronto producer said they are “under-written where 
things visual are concerned and over-written where dia- 
logue is concerned.” A prominent Toronto director said 
that the scripts are “too literary or too TV oriented.” 
Another Toronto producer said that “the scripts are self- 
indulgent and the choice of characters is of limited dimen- 
sion.” 

Several directors and producers remarked that the 
scripts they receive are too regional or too parochial as a 
rule, although, regrettably, they did not elaborate on this 
point. 

When asked how Canadian script-writers compare to 
British and American script-writers, 88% responded that 
they thought Canadian script-writers were inferior. Here 
are a number of significant quotes on the subject. 

“British scripts are generally excellent, but the topics 
are not appropriate. United States scripts reflect U.S. val- 
ues. Often, Canadian scripts reflect the same values, not 
a unique Canadian fantasy or a special Canadian dynamic.” 

“Canadian scripts are sometimes criticized for being de- 
rivative. They are not derivative enough. In trying to be 
original we do not study the craft before breaking the rules. 
English and American scripts tend to be more professional 
in their craft and content.” 

‘Canadian scripts on the whole are dull, pedestrian and 
unimaginative.” 

“Apart from cultural differences, U.S. and British 
scripts show experience, the competitive nature of the 
market and more commercial appeal.” 

When asked if they would name some Canadian script- 
writers they would like to work with, only Ted Allen and 
Mordecai Richler were named twice and both times by 
Montreal producers. It also appears that script-writing is 
a regional affair since, with one exception, the producers 
and directors use writers local to their immediate region. 
Most of the respondents refused to give specific examples 


of the writers they would like to work with. These res- 
pondents’ comments ranged from, ‘“‘a few’’ to “none of the 
English” to the comment, ‘‘too many to name.” A Toronto 
director with a sense of humor said merely, “I’d prefer to 
keep his name unknown.” 

Asked how much script-writers are paid, the answers 
ranged from 2c to 10°: of budget, although one producer re- 
marked that, “percentages are not everything, talk money.” 
The figure most frequently mentioned was 5°: of budget al- 
though 41°: of respondents start at less than 5°-. When ask- 
ed if this was enough to attract writers of calibre, 76°: said 
yes and 24% said no. 

When asked if the quality of the scripts would improve if 
Canadian writers were paid on an American scale, 50°: said 
no, 25°¢ said it was unlikely and 25°: said yes. One West 
Coast producer was not happy with this question and re- 
plied that “To ask this question is to reveal a deep mis- 
comprehension of the Canadian film industry.” 


“We, as producers, must make mov- 
ies or money. The two seldom go to- 
gether. We are developing an industry 
which cannot be supported even 25% 
by Canadian distribution alone.” 


Almost everyone agreed that money alone would not solve 
the problem of a lack of good script-writers. A Toronto 
producer said, “No, unless money is spent on more pro- 
ductions, producing more work and training through prac- 
tice.” Another Toronto producer replied that, ‘Money 
would solve a lot of problems.” 

As for the steps necessary to train Canadian writers, 
43°o think that the emphasis should be on more production 
so that there will be more jobs for script-writers; 43° 
think that some kind of on-the-job training program should 
be established to enable script-writers to obtain firsthand 
experience and 14° think that special school programs or 
seminars by leading script-writers should be set up. The 
following are some key suggestions. 


“The CFDC is trying, but I’m not convinced we can 
actually train writers. If we had development money we 
could learn a lot about training and writing.” 

“Increase production in films and TV. Script-writers 
don’t appear from nowhere.” 

‘Have seminars conducted by successful Canadian, U.S. 
and European script-writers. It could best be done through 
contact with major U.S. studios and networks.” 

“Set up a small Canadian film school, perhaps like that 
of AFI which is based on the Prague and Lodz models, or 
an improved system of study or Canada Council ‘pro- 
fessional development’ grants.” 

In answer to the question, ‘Do Canadian scripts reflect 
Canadian culture, values and aspirations?’, 79°. of the res- 
pondents replied that Canadian culture was of no impor- 
tance to them; 14% replied that it was of some importance 
and only 7%. said it was important. The following quotes are 
good examples of the majority viewpoint. 

“Unless scripts are international in scope they are not 
commercial. This is a business. We want to make money. 
The CFDC, the NFB and the CBC should look after the 
culture.” 

“Tf they did as you suggest, the scripts would be con- 
trived and of no interest to me.” 


“This is of no importance. Rather, the script-writers 
should think in terms of a world-wide audience and world- 
wide appeal.” 

“Scripts that try are too self-conscious for comfort. All 
we need is to tell good cinematic stories and the rest will 
follow. We try too hard to be Canadian.” 
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‘I think you should be asking ques- 
tions about the state of the art of the 
film industry in Canada and generate 
your script questions within that con- 
text... the industry needs encourage- 
ment and improvement.” 


“What are Canadian culture, values and aspirations? 
Best ask a script to be the result of a Canadian writing in 
Canada. Script-writing is as much a problem as the culture 
at large.” 

“Gordon, could you answer this question?”’ 


A Personal Conclusion 


The survey of the script-writer in Canada has yielded a 
great deal of information, but before elaborating on what I 
perceive to be the key points, it is necessary to mention 
that this questionnaire was sent only to producers and direc- 
tors. As a result, this study at best relates only half the 
story. In order to get the whole story, it is necessary to 
survey the script-writers too. Hopefully, that will be done 
in the near future. 

The survey has shown that script-writing is the area of 
expertise most lacking in the English Canadian film indus- 
try; many respondents felt that other areas of expertise 
were also weak. Almost all the respondents agreed that 
a good script is essential to make a good film. It is not dif- 
ficult, therefore, to come to the conclusion that a major 
effort should be made to improve the quality of Canadian 
scripts. The question is, how can this best be done? 

The Canada Council provides money for the re-writing 
of scripts and makes grants to promising script-writers. 
In addition, the Canadian Film Development Corporation 
started a program last year in Toronto in which an American 
consultant was hired to read over scripts and to work with 
writers in developing them. In the past, the CFDC has helped 
script-writers contact producers and directors. 

The problem here is that these services to script-writers 
go beyond the mandate of the CFDC. Either the mandate of 
the CFDC should be changed to permit it to go even further 
in providing assistance to script-writers (by hiring editors 
to help writers prepare and perfect scripts, by helping 
writers market their scripts and by helping writers contact 
producers and directors) or the CFDC should withdraw 
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entirely from the script-writing/marketing end and a new 
agency could be established that would be concerned pri- 
marily with aiding script-writers. 

This agency might work closely with universities and 
junior colleges which offer script-writing workshops. One 
of the main complaints about writing instruction in Canada 
is that it is done in a vacuum. It would be more effective if 
the universities could send their students to work with pro- 
fessionals, thus allowing them to obtain firsthand experience 
as part of the school program. This could be done in many 
ways. Some students could become apprentices at the Na- 
tional Film Board (the NFB presently offers several pro- 
grams for students during the summer), or the Canada Coun- 
cil could provide funds to enable students or novice script- 
writers to work with a director while a film is being made 
(similar to the arrangement the government of Saskatchewan 
made with Allan King for the shooting of Who Has Seen The 
Wind). Companies in the private sector might want to par- 
ticipate. Programs of this nature are very important. If 
sufficient effort is made to train young Canadian script- 
writers, they could provide the cornerstone for a new wave 
of Canadian cinema. 

In my opinion, the majority of directors and producers 
distinguish between a good and a bad script. Most stated 
that they look for a good story, arresting characters and a 
script that is visually exciting. Assuming the above to be 
true, the question arises as to why the majority of Canadian 
films are not more successful, especially since they are 
chosen from thousands of scripts considered for produc- 
tion every year. One possibility is that the hest of a me- 
diocre thousand is at best mediocre. Another possibility 
is that good scripts are so changed by the time they are 
produced that they are almost unrecognizable to the script- 
writer. Whether this is an inherent danger of the collabora- 
tive act of filmmaking is open to debate, though it is cer- 
tainly not inevitable. I think further research is required 
since there appears to be a contradiction between what the 
producers and directors say and what they do. 

According to the respondents, money is not a problem 
as far as the quality of Canadian scripts is concerned and 
paying script-writers more money will not solve the prob- 
lem. While this reflects the attitudes of the producers and 
directors, it must be again noted that this is not necessari- 
ly the feeling of the script-writers. 

Producers and directors maintain that they are paying 
close attention to audience appeal. Though producers are at- 
tempting to aim their films at a market, it is not necessari- 
ly true that they are scoring. I think this is an essential 
problem which merits further examination, including a mar- 
keting study. 

The information I found most surprising and upsetting was 
that many of the producers and directors said they paid 
little attention to their role of conveying Canadian culture, 
values and aspirations. Since this is of so little importance 
to them, I question the wisdom of the Canadian public — 
through the CFDC as well as through tax deferments — 
investing so much money to bolster a Canadian film indus- 
try. If it is the aim of Canadian filmmakers to make facsi- 
miles of Hollywood productions (and slick, superficial ones 
at that), perhaps it would be better to leave it to the Amer- 
icans; they do it better and have more money to work with. 
Certainly the Canadian taxpayer should not be expected to 
fund films like The Shadow of the Hawk, Rabid, Find the 
Lady and The Uncanny. 

The key point, as many of the respondents mentioned, is 
that the more films that are produced, the more scripts 
that will be required and the more work that will be avail- 
able to script-writers. The more work available, the better 
the chance that the best script-writers will remain in 
Canada. oO 
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imprint is the key 


by Connie T’'adros 


Did someone say that Canadians don’t know how 
to market a film? Well, Harlequin Enterprises 
and Danton Films are spending a lot of time and money 
to prove that someone wrong. Below, the inside story 
on the marketing of Leopard in the Snow. 


The snowbound stars 


“She closed her eyes and 
felt again the surge of 
urgent need he aroused 
within her and wondered 
how she could ever have 
imagined that she was 
without emotion. But no 
man had aroused her as 
he had done, aroused her 
and yet left her witha 
hunger that only complete 
surrender to him could 
assuage.” 


Leopard in the Snow 
Coming soon 


to your 
neighborhood theatre! 
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Harlequin Enterprises is a Canadian publishing company 
which sells ‘romantic fiction’ to ladies all over the world. 
Sales have soared from 6 million books in 1965 to 78 mil- 
lion books in 1976. By this year, sales will top the hundred 
million mark and, no doubt, keep climbing. 


No wonder, then, that when the publishers of Harlequin books 
take their initial step into film production, that step repre- 
sents a quantum leap in the marketing and distributing of a 
Canadian film. And Harlequin is ready to release Leopard 
in the Snow, the Canadian-United Kingdom co-production 
produced by John Quested of Seastone Productions in Lon- 
don and Chris Harrop from Harlequin in Toronto. Daniel 
Weinzweig’s Danton Films is the distributor. 


Harrop and Weinzweig spoke to Cinema Canada about the 
project and, especially, about the marketing aspects of the 
distribution. If the film is successful, they will know why. 
If it ls unsuccessful, they will know why as well. Either 
way, it’s important. 


What follows are highlights of that conversation. 


Chris Harrop: At present, I am running the Harlequin 
Film Division which is a new outgrowth of Harlequin Books. 
In the past years, Harlequin has spent all its energies ex- 
panding internationally into new markets such as France, 
Germany and Holland. We had never really looked at getting 
out of books into another medium. 

I guess the pressure just kept growing, and finally we de- 
cided to make a film. As we have over 2,000 titles, it wasn’t 
easy to decide which book to try, so what we did was to take 
a look at our authors. One of our more prolific authors is a 
lady named Anne Mather, so we looked at her books and de- 
cided that one of the novels which appeared to be more cine- 
matic was Leopard in the Snow. We did a survey among our 
readers and they said, ‘yes,’ that was a book they remem- 
bered quite well and they would be interested in seeing it in 
film form. So from there, we went and did a screenplay with 
the author and a professional script-writer. 

As for the production process itself, I found it both frus- 
trating and yet very similar to what I had been doing before. 
Prior to my experience with Leopard, I had been in the in- 
vestment banking business, specializing in mergers, acqui- 
sitions, corporate financing and, from the structuring stand- 
point — the legal, and financial dealings — a lot of it just 
came very naturally. 

As far as the filmmaking part of it was concerned, it was, 
and still remains, an area about which I have considerable 
qualms, to say the least. It always strikes me as being in- 
credible that, finally, all that raw film gets up on the screen 
in some sort of coherent form. 

Instinct told me that the success of the Harlequin books 
would have an effect on marketing Leopard in the Snow. In 
a sense, there is a natural handle, a built-in audience and an 
extremely large one at that. It had a natural tie-in with the 
marketing technique used at Harlequin. 

What we’re going to do here is to market the film in the 
same way we market our books. We come out with 12 new 
titles every month. And, unlike most publishers, Harlequin 
has a following. Our ladies don’t buy the books by the name 
of the author or by the title. They go into the bookstore at 
the end of the month and say, ‘‘Are the Harlequins in yet?” 
Nobody asks, “Are the Bantams, are the Dells in yet?” 
because those names don’t mean anything in particular. The 
name Harlequin means Romantic Fiction. 

We spent a lot of money promoting that name, promot- 
ing that imprint. In the film area, we want to do the same 
thing. A large percentage of the population who read our 
books also go to films regularly. And we want to reach those 
people. 
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On the other hand, there’s a significant portion of our 
readers who are not regular filmgoers. We want to reach 
out and make the point that there’s a Harlequin film avail- 
able. We're really going beyond the normal theatre-going 
public. 


Dan Weinzweig: From our point of view as the distri- 
butor, one of the most significant points is that the Harle- 
quin name is a brand name. There’s only one other brand 
name in motion pictures that I can think of and that’s Walt 
Disney. Paramount, 20th Century Fox and Warner Bros. 
have good films, bad films, horror films, science fiction 
and everything else. The public can’t rely on them for 
consistency, whereas Walt Disney and, I think, Harlequin, 
will have a consistency that will invite the public to become 
regular filmgoers. 


Chris Harrop: We have a very simple method. We’re a 
publically owned corporation and our main obligation is to 
our shareholders. I think the bottom line will tell us whether 
it’s working or not. 

In terms of the first film, we will only be disappointed if 
we don’t learn what we’ve set out to learn: can we translate 
what we do so well in one medium to another medium? I 
think we’ve got some preliminary ideas from early testing 
on that already, and the results seem to be positive. If 
things work well, we should like to do 1 or 2 films a year on 
a regular basis. 

As the producer of Leopard in the Snow, I’ve been in- 
volved in the promotional campaign, and I’ve worked very 
closely with Dan on it. He has certainly been involved in 
every step. 


We have created the campaign which will be used in the 
United States, and’in Canada. We have tested the film with 
selected groups of ladies and from their reactions to the 
film, we have been able to get a definition of what the film 
is; what it delivers, what they got out of the film. 


In that way, we hope to develop a campaign that will 
draw in the kind of people who are going to enjoy the film. 
It’s very important to us because the film is carrying the 
Harlequin name; we don’t want to get any people in there 
under false pretenses. We could have taken out the few 
minutes of action scenes in the film, the racing scenes, and 
played them over and over in a trailer and attracted a large 
number of males. But quite frankly, most males are going 
to be turned off by the film. It’s a love story — it’s a ro- 
mance. And what we have to do is make sure that our mes- 
sage is delivered to the ladies who will enjoy that. Then if 
they want to take their husbands, the husband is going be- 
cause the woman wants to see the film. We’re not having 
any illusions about that. 


As a result, the campaign has to build up certain expec- 
tations for the lady. And when that lady goes in to see the 
film, we want those expectations to be fulfilled. We don’t 
want to oversell, but our testing has shown that we appear 
to have a very broad audience for the film. 


We screened the film several times in Denver with a few 
groups of ladies. The primary reason for that was not to get 
preview cards filled out, but to have a professional moder- 
ator go in there with small groups and say, ‘“‘Why did you 
like the film? Why didn’t you like the film? ““How would you 
describe the film? How did you perceive the film?” 


As a result, we’ve got a stack of verbatims about 3 inches 
tall from the ladies. We’ve gone through those, and they’ve 
played a large part in the construction of the campaign. We 
came up with 3 different campaign ideas in terms of art 
work. And then, we went out to the field and tested those in 
5 different cities. 


We did what’s called a monadic test which basically means 
that an individual lady was shown one piece of artwork. (In 
all, there were 3 pieces of artwork which we were consider- 
ing for the campaign and 2 different theme-lines. That 
made six different posters altogether. We took them out and 
market-tested them). 

We showed one lady one poster and said, “This is a film 
that’s coming out. On the basis of this poster, do you think 
it’s the kind of film that you’d like to see?” And a number 
said, “No”, and a number said, “Yes” and some respond- 
ed very strongly to one piece of art with a theme-line, 
while others responded strongly to another. 

Then we came back and threw all the results into a com- 
puter, as we’re so inclined to do. We came up, surprisingly, 
with results that were not markedly different among the 
whole spectrum of ladies. Then, we went further and isolat- 
ed which pieces of art worked with which different age 
groups. One particular piece of art work with one particular 
themeline worked very well across the board, but especially 
strongly with the 18 to 30 year group, and that’s the cam- 
paign we’re going to develop further now. 


Dan Weinzweig: There’s a massive marketing job being 
launched for this picture. The initial Canadian premiere 
will be on February 3, 1978 in the Winnipeg area, then will 
roll out across the West and into the Eastern Seaboard in 
the Spring, and then Ontario probably next Summer or 
early Fall. 


It’s all being done on a massive TV saturation-type of ap- 
proach. It’s a ‘four-wall’ technique though we’re not actually 
renting the theatres. 

The four-wall technique is a specialized form of market- 
ing a motion picture. We’re not trying to duplicate what they 
do in the States because there, they market a very specific 
kind of film. With Leopard in the Snow there’s a difference; 
it has genuine quality and a long run potential. We think that 
people are going to enjoy it and talk about it; it’s a film 
that could probably succeed without a four-wall technique. 
Nevertheless, we feel that by four-walling it, the success 
should be enormous. 

We're using from between 30 to 50 prints of the picture 
and probably four times that many trailers as opposed to 
the normal 2 to 1 ratio. Trailers will be in the theatres a 
minimum of 6 to 8 weeks prior to the opening of the film 
and will be used on a cross-plug basis in other theatres in 
the town in the area. 


We'll be using TV orbits and very stong TV buying with a 
19-day TV buy in each orbit. We take a large city, for in- 
stance Winnipeg, and buy a lot of television out of Winnipeg, 
but we include the peripheral towns as well. There might be 
from 20 to 30 towns that receive television reception from 
Winnipeg and, therefore, get the benefit of the advertising 
that’s bought on that station. We’ll use the spot starting ap- 
proximately 7 days prior to the opening of the picture and 
run through the first 2 weeks of engagement. 


Concretely, in the Winnipeg and Brandon areas, we'll 
open approximately 30 theatres all the same week. Then we 
move into the Saskatoon, Prince Albert orbit and we do the 
same thing there. ...following through Calgary, Edmonton, 
etc. 

We have about 2,000 playdates on the books already. The 
key cities are booked in on an indefinite run and we expect 
the picture to run as long as it possibly can, as long as it’s 
making money. We expect it will be a significant run. The 
small towns have limited ability, because of population, to 
go for longer than from 4 to 7 days. 

In our approach, we’ve included all the significant gros- 
sing towns within a given area, based on the number of 
prints that we have available and the number of towns that 
can throw off a gross that is worthy of contributing to the 
advertising costs and the print costs. 

In addition, there are going to be a number of other tie- 
ins when the picture opens. The major one is naturally with 
the Harlequin book. We’ll be coordinating, with the Harlequin 
Book division, to cross-reference our advertising and our 
media so that there’s a consciousness of the book as well 
as the film at the same time. And there’ll be special pro- 
motions which will be used on radio and TV having to do 
with the book tie-in as well. 

As your know, Harlequin prints 12 new books a month 
and, already, inside the front cover, there’s an ad for 
Leopard in the Snow in each book they’ve turhed out re- 
cently. These ads will go on for a considerable number of 
months, as long as the film is in its initial release. The 
people who read the books will be conscious of the film. 

The promotion is a collaborative distribution approach, 
coordinated through Harlequin, Chris Harrop, Danton films 
and myself with Media Buying Service buying the television 
time. 

The picture has quality. It’s entertaining and it works at 
the level of the books. And the books entertain; the sales 
of the books bear that out. 

If it doesn’t work, we’re going to know why it doesn’t 
work. And if it works, we’re here to make our dollars out 
of it. 

And yes, in answer to your question, the ladies are de- 
finitely going to cry. O 


\ 
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biennale ’77 


cultural dissent 


Important screenings of hard-to-see films 
by dissident filmmakers took place in Ve- 
nice this November; discussions and debates 
followed. Vaclav Taborsky was at the Bien- 
nale and gives us his report. 
EE FTI Tr ee a RE EY AER UNS RT 


The most interesting part of Bien- 
nale 77 was the conference of the film 
section with some contributions on 
state subsidies to feature film mak- 
ers. However, first I have to de- 
scribe the event itself and its main 
topic: cultural dissent. 

Unnoticed and — with the exception 
of one article in Variety — unreported 
by most of the film magazines, an 
unprecedented event took place in 
Venice between November 15 and De- 
cember 15, 1977. 


Cultural Dissent 

La Biennale Di Venezia is organ- 
ized every second year with a dif- 
ferent topic. Last year it was de- 
dicated to cultural dissent. Dozens of 
artists, scientists and communica- 
tors who at one time or other had ex- 
perienced censorship, ostracism or 
persecution because of their innova- 
tive or critical work, were invited 
to the beautiful city which was an 
inspiration for many creative people 
in the past centuries. 


Taborsky, Czech filmmaker now 


Vaclav 

living in Canada and teaching film at Algon- 
quin College in Ottawa, won the Golden Lion 
San Marco Award in 1963 for the Best Doc- 
umentary. 
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by Vaclav Taborsky 


Energetic president Carlo Ripa di 
Meana almost succumbed to the same 
force which was the infamous insti- 
gator of dissident creation. Pressure 
from the Soviet embassy, East Euro- 


pean press, and various communist 
organizations in Rome and Venice 
forced the organizers to change 


schedules and locations and to re- 
place three section heads who yield- 
ed to the attacks of the radicals. In 
spite of this ‘‘crude exportation of 
Soviet censorship”, as described by 
the stubborn president Carlo Ripa di 
Meana, Biennale took place and was 
extremely successful. 


Two events went on for almost the 
entire month: an exhibition of mod- 
ern Soviet and Czech artists, and 
screenings of films which had been 
critical or criticized or banned al- 
together. Dozens of features and doc- 
umentaries from the USSR, Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria 
and other countries became an im- 
pressive selection of the most talent- 
ed directors: Wajda, Janczo, Tarkov- 
skij, Forman, Chytilova, and many 
others. 


All topical seminars were held in 
the old, marble-refrigerated Ala Na- 


poleonica in Museo Correr which is 
just opposite the famous church on 
Piazza San Marco. Discussions — and 
sometimes arguments — in each sec- 
tion lasted three to four days. Prob- 
lems of freedom — or the lack of it — 
were presented in the history section 
(André Glucksman, one of the French 
new philosophers, was perhaps the 
most exciting participant), visual 
arts, film, religion, theatre, science 
and literature. The last section had 
an impressive list of guests, from 
Vercors, Alberto Moravia, Stephen 
Spender, and Andrej Siniavskij, to 
Josef Skvorecky from the University 
of Toronto. 


From all scrutinized areas of hu- 
man activities, motion pictures were 
probably the most interesting. It is 
comparatively easier to smuggle a 
book or a study or a painting out of 
a tightly controlled state than to ac- 
quire a print of a film which was 
never released in the country of its 
origin. Yet, the selection for the 
screenings was almost complete. 


Film Seminars 


Among participants of the film sec- 
tion were Jan Kadar, Lionel Rogosin, 


Italian director Nelo Risi, Russian 
director Mikhail Kalik, Herbert 
Marshall from USA, Finnish-Swedish 
director Jérn Donner, Jiri Tirl from 
Sweden, Kurt Goldberger from Ger- 
many, writer Ugo Piro and Ernesto 
Laura and Lino Miccicché from Italy, 
Brian Winston from the National Film 
School in London, Vladimir Valenta 
from the National Film Board and 
many others. 


The rich and diversified screening 
program started with two films of the 
imprisoned Armenian director Ser- 
gej  Paradzhanov. Filmmakers and 
critics at Biennale sent a letter to the 
Soviet government, pleading for his 
release from prison. Those presen- 
tations were followed by pictures of 
filmmakers who had been criticized, 
censored or unemployed, but not jail- 
ed: Andrej Tarkovskij, Marlen Khut- 
siev (his film I Am Twenty Years 
Old was banned by Khrushchev), Ka- 
roly Makk, Krzysztof Zanussi, Pavel 
Juracek (recently exiled, now living 
in Germany), Dusan Hanak, Jura Ja- 
kubisko, etc. 


The greatest discovery of those 
screenings was probably the films of 
the young Slovak directors who — if 
there were no interference with their 
creative efforts under normal cir- 
cumstances — would astonish the film 
connoisseurs by the richness and 
originality of their cinematic lan- 
guage in the years to come. Unfor- 
tunately, Dusan Hanak was not al- 
lowed to make films for several 
years, while the greatest and most 
surprising talent Jura Jakubisko 
(Deserters, Deserters and Nomads, 
Birds, Orphans and Fools) had all 
his films banned and was not even 
permitted to finish the editing of a 
film made for the Italian producer 
M. Ergas in Rome. Jakubisko would 
remotely remind us of Lelouch, as 
he is usually his own scriptwriter, 
director and cinematographer. Like 
the mentioned French director, he de- 
livers powerful and poetic images, 
full of action and logical movement. 
Unlike Lelouch, he has the unusual 
ability to masterfully combine poet- 
ry, humor and surrealistic vision. If 
his films were available on our con- 
tinent, Jakubisko would undoubtedly 
become a cult figure for thousands 
of film enthusiasts. 


Government and Film 

The sub-topic for discussion on 
motion pictures was “The Nation- 
alized Cinema, Its Successes and Its 
Problems”. Apart from East Euro- 
pean struggles with state control, 
there were several contributions re- 


.ernments. 


levant to our situation, as in Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Sweden the 
governments subsidize either part or 
the entire feature film production. 


Germany 

Hanns Meier, director of the Mann- 
heim Film Festival, reported about 
film subsidies in the German Federal 
Republic. Seven cents are collected 
from the price of every ticket sold 
in over 3,000 German theatres. This 
amount is complemented by the gov- 
Feature film producers 
receive approximately one million 
dollars from the federal government 
and 5 millions from the state govern- 
ments. 

The Federal Ministry of the Inte- 
rior subsidizes some producers _ if 
they wish to develop a good quality 
screenplay into film. The amount al- 
located for this purpose goes up to 
$300,000. Almost 40% of this sub- 
sidy is given to the first projects of 
young directors. The prizes are dis- 
tributed on the first day of the Ber- 
lin Film Festival. 

Apart from those and other grants 
(from the Ministry of Economy and 
from Curatorium of Young German 
Film), $5,000,000 comes from co- 
production with the two major TV 
networks. Since 1974 there were 46 
feature films produced on the basis 
of this agreement with ARD and ZDF. 

Nevertheless, the money seems to 
be inadequate if compared with other 
annual subsidies in Germany: theatres 
— $300,000,000, museums — $80,000,000, 
libraries — $50,000,000. 

German filmmakers request that 
the film investment be increased pro- 
portionally. If their demands for 10% 
of the theatre monies were met, it 
would increase the purse for German 
features five times, to $30,000,000 
every year. 


Great Britain 

Richard Craven, member of the 
British Association of Independent 
Producers and secretary to the Film 
Industry Committee, started with a 
humorous comparison. Referring to 
some fruitless arguments about re- 
pressed culture from both left and 
right, he pronounced the British Film 
Industry Committee to be a dissident 
group in the United Kingdom. His re- 
port on the British film industry con- 
ference which was chaired by Robert 
Bolt (screenwriter of many films by 
David Lean) in mid-1977, reminded 
us of many Canadian problems. 

Film historians — what happened in 
1927? First sound film, of course. 
But it was also the year of the first 
bill establishing the British quota of 


films to be shown on British screens. 
It seems that we are hobbling almost 
50 years behind. 

The levy we all (not you, Famous) 
would like to see collected from film 
theatres, started in Great Britain 
with the Eady Plan in 1950. Seven 
percent of all box office receipts are 
redistributed to the makers of British 
films. It amounts to over $5,000,000 
every year. Well... 


Swedish 10% 


The most interesting contribution 
was delivered by Harry Schein, di- 
rector of the Swedish Film Institute. 
Since 1963 there has been an agree- 
ment between the Swedish government 
and the representatives of the Swedish 
film industry (producers, distribu- 
tors, exhibitors). The percent of box 
office receipts are transferred to the 
Svenska Filminstitutet. 

One third of the subsidy is used 
for non-commercial activities, main- 
ly the cinemathéque. The rest is sup- 
posed to finance the production of do- 
mestic feature films. With 8-10 films 
made every year, the Swedish Film 
Institute is one of the largest produc- 
tion units in Western Europe. For 
each film approved for production, 
there are one or two projects re- 
jected (Canadian ratio of applications 
to the subsidized projects is 4.5 : 1 
at the CFDC). 

Five members of the Board of Di- 
rectors are eligible for three years. 
Presently, the Board consists of: 
president of the largest film com- 
pany, head of the Actors Union, a re- 
presentative of the government, a re- 
presentative of the Swedish Trade 
Unions, and the director of the Sven- 
ska Filminstitutet. 

Since 1975, the Institute reached an 
additional agreement with the Swedish 
Broadcasting Corporation to establish 
a fund for production of films which 
would be shown on television 18 
months after their theatrical release. 


Canadian Question Mark 

There are _ several ‘interesting 
points in those three contributions 
from Venice. Levy on the box office 
receipts, partial subsidy of the film 
institute, funds from _ television, 
grants to young filmmakers, the role of 
the actors union, and many others. It 
will take us some time to accomplish 
some of those goals. The Swedish ten 
percent may not be realistic here, 
but what about a mere 9% of the 
theatrical receipts to be redistributed 
for the production of Canadian feature 
films — just for starters? 

With this joke I end my report 
from Biennale 77. O 
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CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Boreal Esprit 
publié dans un Anational consumer 
contexte magazine, for and 


nord-ontarien et il 
met l’accent sur un 
éventail de questions 
régionales. 

where the voice is of 
the boreal, a trilingual 
and tricultural journal 
of northern Ontario. 
$6.00 


about gay men and 
women. 

12 issues, only 
$10.00 


The Last Post 
Canada's magazine 
for news features, 
current reports, 
reviews and 
columns. 

8 issues, only $5.00 


Canadian 
Dimension 

Now in its 11th year, 
featuring articles on 
politics, the arts, the 
economy and sports 
from a socialist 
perspective. 

8 issues, only $7.00 
(students and 
pensioners, $5.00) 


The Canadian Makara 
GNieuNeagaiain Review A bi-monthly general 
: The best in new : interest magazine 
Canadian journalism, ica ve, 4329 produced by ; 
in articles, essays, fn yi women. High-quality 
reviews, poetry and , gy format; exciting 
cartoons with graphics. 
updates on all facets 6 issues, only $6.00 
of cultural and 
political life in 
Canada. 
10 issues, only $6.50 


¥e 


Content 
Everybody 
complains about 
newspapers and 
television. Content 


This Magazine 
Treats issues in 
Canadian and world 
politics, culture and 
education froma 


analyzes them. critical perspecitive. 
Precise documented Interesting and 
reports. stimulating, This 
Independent Magazine leavens 
polished its subject matter 


commentaries. 
12 issues, $5.50 


JUST SOME 


with wry humour and 
Canadian comics. 
6 issues, only $4.00 


a cheque or money order.) 


Magazine Amt 


OF OVER 120 
EXCITING CANADIAN 
MAGAZINES 


IF YOU'D LIKE A 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
CHECK HERE L_] 


Please enter the following subscription inmy name:(| enclose 


Performing 
Arts in 
Canada 

A journal of drama, 
music and dance in 
Canada, including 
comment, news and 
schedule 
information. ‘The 
National Forum of 
the Performing Arts.” 
4 issues, only $3.00 


Saturday 
Night 

Arich blend of 
political insight, 
social perspectives, 
cultural trends, 
national issues and 
entertaining fiction 
for today’s Canadian 
readers. 

10 issues, only $8.00 


Sound Canada 
Laboratory tests and 
reviews of the latest 
audio equipment; 
classical, contempor— 
ary and jazz record 
reviews; columnists 
like Clyde Gilmour, 
Oscar Peterson, B. 
B. King and George 
Hamilton IV. 

12 issues, only $6.00 


Ovo/Photo 
Ovo/Photo is 
dedicated to the 
promotion of good 
photography as 
means of visual 
communication and 
self-expression. 

5 issues, only $7.00 


Clip out and mail 


Amt. 


Total amt: 


Postal Code 


Canadian Periodical 
Publishers Association 
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OPINION 


ANOTHER BIAS TO EXPLORE 


by Peter Pearson 


Since our Prime Minister has encouraged us, I 
would like to write you about bias in CBC-Radio 
Canada. 

As a sometime viewer of the French network, I 
certainly detect a slant but it doesn’t appear to be a 
bias in the sense the Prime Minister was talking 
about. It seems rather a preoccupation with ideas and 
concerns of Quebec and francophone Canada. After 
all, the network must be doing something right, if 
eight of its top 10 shows are made within Radio- 
Canada. That is cause for inquiry in my books. 

Interestingly enough, the top seven shows on the 
two French language networks are all téléromans, 
stories about and for Québécois. 

It wasn’t always thus. Back in 1960, at the begin- 
ning of the so-called Quiet Revolution, Quebec artists 
were boxed between the high culture of French 
traditions and the American control over the pop 
fields. What was left, primarily folkloric, was their 
base for departure. Songs, poetry, weaving — 
quaintness that is impeccably safe. And ultimately 
humiliating. 

When Frere Untel lashed out at joual, many Québé- 
cois, instead of recoiling, latched onto the identifica- 
tion. They were founders of a new language, and 
rejoiced in it. Gilles Vigneault and Monique Leyrac 
in song, Yvon Deschamps in monologues, Michel 
Tremblay in plays, Marie-Claire Blais in the novels. 

So when you start looking for bias... it is not only 
in news and public affairs. It is indigenous in the 
accent, in the story preoccupations, in the local and 
regional references. 

The battle has been two-pronged: against the high 
culture traditions of education and the church, and the 
American control over the pop media. 

In the early days, Québécois artists trooped up to 
Ottawa to make representations. But Ottawa has a high 
culture bias. All the recent Secretaries of State — La 
Marsh, Pelletier, Faulkner and now Roberts — have 
been high culturalists, generous in their support of 
symphonies, ballet, opera, galleries and so on. Thus, 
the Prime Minister claims that Quebeckers speak a 
lousy French, or the Secretary of State complains 
that Canadian film technicians are inept and incom- 
petent, and when Ottawa turned a cold shoulder, Qué- 
bécois artists went to their provincial government 
for assistance. 

Northrop Frye, one of your commissioners in this 
inquiry, wrote in The Bush Garden: ‘“...when the 


CBC is instructed by Parliament to do what it can to 
promote Canadian unity and identity, it is not always 
realized that unity and identity are quite different 
things to be promoting, and that in Canada they are 
perhaps more different than anywhere else. Identity 
is local and regional, rooted in the imagination and 


in works of culture; unity is national in reference, 
international in perspective, and rooted in political 
feeling.” 

In Quebec, the forces of unity are in a bitter 
struggle with the forces of identity. And among the 
artists, there’s not much question who’s winning. So 
if artists reflect their society, the fight for hearts and 
minds is to some extent over. 

It has always been my supposition that the rest of 
Canada trails culturally behind Quebec by five to ten 
years. Thus, first Michel Tremblay with his East 
Montreal joual, then David French from Newfound- 
land. First Vigneault then Lightfoot. Bias then Munro. 
The forces of identity — be they the Vancouver Com- 
mittee of 100 or the ACTRA battle for Canadian talent 
— are raising angry voices now in English Canada. 

English Canadian artists, as much as Quebeckers, 
are awakening to fears for Canada’s survival. Right 
now, for example, there are only two hours a week of 
Canadian drama on television. Both produced by the 
CBC. Assuming two Canadian and three American 
channels across the country, on the average — that 
means 0.016 per cent of Canadian prime time is filled 
with Canadian stories, myths and legends. 

The English service of the CBC is making its first 
brave steps to develop a popular network. Gone are 
all those Oxford-accented announcers. Plays of Carol 
Bolt, David French and David Freeman are making 
their first appearance. Canadian writers and directors 
are employed increasingly. 

But Ottawa’s colonial prejudices die hard. While the 
European cultural traditions are lavishly supported. 
Canadian pop culture is languishing. And the American 
merchandising machinery has been allowed untram- 
meled access to fill the void. 

So that if you are truly exploring bias, you could do 
no better than explore the pro-American one, so 
deeply rooted in Ottawa. 

You might start with the Prime Minister himself, 
and his flippant discarding of the commercial deletion 
policy before the American Congress; or the condi- 
tions attached to CTV’s licence which allow it to 
abnegate programming responsibilities, while the 
member stations reap unseemly profits; or the Cana- 
dian Film Development Corporation, where a vigor- 
ously pursued policy of international coproductions 
and a diluted definition of a Canadian film have all 
but annihilated the Canadian film industry as a 
program supplier. You might even go back to your 
own conditions for CBC licence renewal, or your 
policy papers on the introduction of cable. God knows, 
pro-American bias appears in almost every decision 
out of Ottawa. 

But to kick the stuffing out of the one broadcasting 
service that has reached and communicates with its 
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audience, has fulfilled and exceeded the highest 
expectations of Parliament -— just because a few 
Cabinet ministers caterwaul -— seems somewhat 
worse that mere bullying. It seems folly. 

Quebeckers are now talking to each other through 
their broadcasting service, and no amount of censor- 
ing or manipulation will arrest that dialogue. 

In English Canada, television should provide the 


central forum for our own dialogue. As the advertis- 
ing industry long ago discovered, the fight for hearts 
and minds is not waged on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

Ottawa, with its high culture bias, has all but aban- 
doned the pop fields to the Americans. And with it, 
the most vital forum to unite a country. 

Perhaps, sir, that bias might also be explored. 


THE WHORES AND HUCKSTERS 


by Gerald Pratley 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, on television 
and on radio too, seems these days to be incapable of 
devising programs about filmmaking in this country which 
are in any way a fair and accurate representation of what 
is actually happening in this field of endeavor. Come to 
think of it, the CBC seems to be out of sorts with Cana- 
dian films no matter in what way it becomes involved. If 
it shows feature films, they are interrupted by countless 
commercials; if filmmakers are interviewed, the persons 
carrying out the interviews seldom know what they are 
talking about. For years the CBC ignored the Canadian 
Film Awards; this year, it did a program about them 
which can only be termed a disgrace. Now we have just 
seen a CBC Newsmagazine program which purports to be 
about the so-called ‘film industry’ which can only be 
described as stultifying in its lack of understanding, its 
crassness, its superficiality. One would not object so 
much to it being ‘superficial’ if it could be termed at 
least a ‘superficial report,’ but it was not even that! 

It had a good premise to start from: that four films, 
Outrageous, J.A. Martin, photographe, Why Shoot the 
Teacher, and Who Has Seen The Wind, have made a 
great impact on audiences and critics alike. But News- 
magazine chose to concentrate on Outrageous, barely 
mentioned Teacher, and the other two not at all. True to 
form, the production crew rushed off to New York City 
to photograph shots of dollar bills going into the box of- 
fice of a cinema showing Outrageous, and gasped with 
delirious delight over the fact that imagine, New Yorkers 
like our films, so it must be OK, we’ve made it at last! 
While many Canadians, unfortunately, still think this way, 
one would expect the CBC to be above such immaturity. 
But it seems that the program did not think it necessary 
to go to Montreal, our largest centre of film production. 


Quebec might already have left Canada so far as News- 
magazine appeared to care. Perhaps they did try to get 
some of the Montreal filmmakers to participate and per- 
haps they refused. But this was no reason to exclude any 
mention of the many films made there during the past 
year. There was no mention of the National Film Board’s 
feature films, no mention of Robin Spry’s One Man, no 
mention of the Saskatchewan government’s involvement 
with Allan King’s film. Instead we had the whores and the 
hucksters of the international trash brigade telling us 
yet again that we need American stars, and to back them 
up, a Canadian supplicant who says “I’m glad Peter 
Fonda’s here or I wouldn’t be working.” Was this sup- 
posed to be a program about Canadian filmmaking or 
Toronto filmmakers? Those who weren’t on the pro- 
gram (and these include all our best filmmakers) should 
count themselves lucky. The show was edited on the- 
principle that viewers should be smothered with fleeting 
shots of unidentified films, and no one participating should 
say more than ten words before cutting to something or 
someone else. The only exception was Craig Russell, who 
was allowed to say far too much. If the producers of 
Newsmagazine think that the success of Canada’s films 
is to be equated with his peculiar talents, then it sums 
up what little the CBC as a whole knows about motion 
pictures. 


The above opinions have already been expressed elsewhere. 
Peter Pearson, filmmaker, sent his to the Globe and Mail and 
Gerald Pratley syndicated his on the CBC network. Given the 
importance of the debate around the CBC and the fact that the 
CBC’s license comes up for review by the CRTC soon, we 
thought it was important to reprint these opinions. Ed. 


read 
it! 
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Jean Latleur’s 


Iisa the Tigress 


d: Jean Lafleur, asst. d: Daniel Haufmann, 
sc: Marvin McGara, ph: Richard Ciupka, 
sp. eff: André Trielli, Angelo Rizzi, ed: 
Debra Karjala, sd: Danny Goldberg, a.d: 
Claude Marchand, cost: Nicolletta Masso- 
ne, l.p. Dyanne Thorne, Michel Morin, To- 
ny Angelo, Terry Coady, p: Julian Parnell, 
loc. man: Phil Desjardins, p. man: Clau- 
de Léger, p.c. Cinepix Inc., 1977, col: 
35mm, dist: Cinepix Inc. running time: 
90 minutes. 


Big-breasted rather than big-heart- 
ed, Dyanne Thorne plays the blonde 
huntress Ilsa, not as a goddess like 
Venus, but a fiercer and colder queen 
like Diana, with a sneer and a delib- 
erate way of saying things like ‘Look 
how Sasha loves the taste of man” 
(referring to her pet Siberian tiger) 
through her teeth as though there 
were spaces between the words. 

Ilsa the Tigress doesn’t waste time 
with niceties, but gets right down to 
providing the special kind of feed the 
viewer paid for. Satisfaction, that’s 
what Ilsa offers. She’s been around 
(as the She-Wolf of the SS and in the 
Harem of the Oil Shieks), and her 
reputation’s way out in front, like her 
body. She delivers like a comic book; 
not the Classics type that mother’s 
buy their kids, but the real thing, full 
of body blows and bodies. And Thorne 
performs perfectly. Her clipped and 
ridiculous delivery keeps the film on 
a perfectly balanced comic-adventure 
plane. No one is going to take Ilsa or 
her horrible henchmen or all the 
many various murders more serious- 
ly than they take Dick Tracy or Spi- 
derman or Wonder Woman. 

The film works, catering to the kid 
in us, still scaring ourselves over 
trivia so we can ignore the bigger 
threats we cannot handle. Films like 
Ilsa offer us thrills and escapes in 
rapid succession which are satisfying 


Film Credit Abbreviations: d.: Director. asst. d.: Assis- 
tant Director. sc.: Script. adapt.: Adaptation. dial.: Dialo- 
gue. ph.: Photography. sp. ph. eff.: Special Photographic 
Effects. ed.: Editor. sup. ed.: Supervising Editor. sd.: 
Sound. sd. ed.: Sound Editor. sd. rec.: Sound Recording. 
p. des.: Production Designer. a.d.: Art Director. set dec.: 
Set Decorator. m.: Music. m.d.: Music Director. cost.: 
Costumes. choreo.: Choreography. l.p.: Leading Players. 
exec. p.: Executive Producer. p.: Producer. assoc. p.: 
Associate Producer. p. sup.: Production Supervisor. p. 
man.: Production Manager. p.c.: Production Company. col.: 
Colour Process. dist.: Distributors. narr.: Narration. 


in their immediacy, even when the 
escapes are into death (well, at least 
that’s over now...) while ecologists, 
conservationists and _ conscientious 
scientists warn us of horrors that 
creep creep creep and cannot be con- 
tained. 

The plot is endlessly intriguing as 
Ilsa, the Siberian labor-camp com- 
mandant, sternly controls the desti- 
nies of her many slaves, both willing 
and unwilling. Speaking in basic Eng- 
lish, and slowly, the dialogue is al- 
most physically ballooned over the 
heads of the characters as they strut 
and pose their way through the se- 


quences. 


Ilsa preparing torture of another kind 


From Ilsa we _ get the biggest- 
breasted, coldest-hearted bitch around. 
In fact, Thorne’s portrayal makes us 
like her better the more we hate her, 
for her coldness indicates an impov- 
erishment we can sense, and her 
world doesn’t seem desirable even 
though she’s got all the power. Just 
as we’re feeling James Bond would 
make short work of her, we realize 
her total lack of feeling and tender- 
ness would give her the final ad- 
vantage. He’s still human. But Ilsa 
is a total villain, for she is absolutely 
and completely selfish, and a lust for 
power is her only weakness. 

Some scenes are intentionally hi- 
larious, offering gross. relief, in 
keeping with the nature of the film. 
Ilsa’s lusty cohorts practically fill a 
fireplace with the glass they smash 
while on a competitive toasting to all 
the various hair on Ilsa’s body. And 
when Ilsa rides booted and spurred 
in flesh-toned undies bouncing with 
her lovers, one under, one over, the 
exorbitance of the quickly-cut scene, 
its enthusiastic playfulness and lack 


of reality, keep it cleaner than Dis- 
ney. And about as sexy. Ilsa is too 
big-chested to be imagined in bed 
with a real live man — she is a god- 
dess of the bosom, a Diana, an emas- 
culating manizer produced from a 
cross between Mae West and the 
Snow Queen. 

And Ilsa the Tigress succeeds 
where many a more pretentious film 
fails — on technicalities. The camer- 
awork, editing, scoring, are all rou- 
tinely good. Not too good, but just 
right to fit the film. And the perfor- 
mances are uniformly suitable, while 
many of the effects are excellent and 
imaginative, and some of the fights 
areal lesson in cutting and continuity. 

Primarily, the various deaths — by 
fire, drowning, freezing, garroting, 
stabbing, impaling, falling from 
heights, being harpooned, axed, stab- 
bed, shot, whipped or attacked by 
sword, chainsaw, or caught in a snow 
remover seem to offer the audience 
considerable variety and a_pleasur- 
able release. No emotions are invol- 
ved but visceral reactions certainly 
are, and the more attuned the viewer 
is to spontaneous fight reflexes, the 
more that viewer will leap about in 
his seat. As for me, I was scarcely 
bothered at all, particularly as all 
the bad things were happening to 
men. In this respect, the film is a 
good deal easier to take than, for in- 
stance, Looking For Mr. Goodbar, 
or any rape, beating, or sadistic act 
toward women. Men cause a lot of 
fighting, and seem to like it, so let 
them go at it. At least on film. And 
under Ilsa’s maternal eye. She’s got 
a motherly hug for the winners, if 
they’re her boys, and a kind of soli- 
citous dismissal into death for them 
if they’re not. 

Compared to more sophisticated 
material, the film is also clean and 
pure: no children are involved at all; 
no demoralizing hesitancy about what 
is virtuous ever appears. Instead, 
the good (bravery, coupled with in- 
telligence and a remarkable degree 
of stubborness) prevails, and Ilsa, 
because she has other films to make, 
is left alive at the end, stranded in the 
middle of the St. Lawrence on a ra- 
ther cool night in mid-winter, when 
the man she has been attempting to 
torture and kill all through the mo- 
vie, refuses to rescue her. 


Natalie Edwards 
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Rose’s House 


d: Clay Borris. p: Clay Borris, John F. 
Phillips. se: Paulette Jiles. Based on a 
story by Clay Borris. ph: John F. Phillips. 
eds: Clay Borris, John F. Phillips, Arla 
Saare. sd: Chris Lerry. m: Willie Dunn. 
l.p.: Rose Maltais-Borris, Albert Borris, 
Ronald Maltais, Garry Borris, John Brown, 
George Martell, Paulette Jiles. p.e.: Cab- 
bageroll Prod./NFB, Challenge for Change, 
1977. 16mm col: Running time: 58 minutes. 


After seeing Allan King’s Warren- 
dale in 1967, Jean Renoir, the great 
French director, remarked, ‘How 
can fiction, animated by professional 
players, compete with this recording 
of real emotions?” If Renoir were to 
see Rose’s House, I suspect he would 
repeat his statement. Unlike the ac- 
tuality dramas of Warrendale and 
Married Couple, however, Clay Bor- 
ris’s film is a re-enactment of events 
in his mother’s life with non-profes- 
sionals playing themselves or their 
close friends, or relatives. Rose Mal- 
tais Borris plays the part she has liy- 
ed — that of a hardworking Acadian 
mother who has recently immigrated 
to Toronto from New Brunswick and 
who takes in boarders in order to sup- 
port herself and her family. 

From the opening sequence when 
Rose, wearing a gas mask, is spray- 
ing bugs in the kitchen, to the closing 
shot of Rose and Albert discussing the 
party they have just had, we don’t 
only observe, but we enter into the 
life of Rose Maltais Borris. 

The plot of Rose’s House revolves 
around three interwoven incidents in 
Rose’s life, which, with her regular 
cooking, cleaning, washing, childcar- 
ing and boarding house duties, add up 
to a remarkably eventful drama. One 
of her sons, P’tit Jean, steals a bike, 
spends the night in jail, and Rose 
must go down and talk to his social 
worker, played by the family’s real 
life social worker, George Martell. 
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Her unscripted confrontation with 
Martell poignantly illustrates the re- 
lationships between working class life 
and the superficiality of ‘support’ of- 
fered by the social system. Finally, 
after listening to what seems like an 
endless pattern, Rose asks the social 
worker if he has children and then 
displays a knowing smile when he 
answers “no’’. In another incident, a 
boarder, Madge, steals $50 from his 
employer. Rose finds the money which 
Madge had hidden, packs his bag, and 
kicks him out of the house. As far as 
we know, she keeps the money which 
Madge owed her in back rent, and 
doesn’t tell her husband about it when 
he asks if she was paid. Through acts 
of self-preservation such as this, we 
see Rose’s shrewdness and _astute- 
ness. These qualities are further 
evidenced in the way she handles two 
of the other boarders, Albert and 
Tony. After a lover’s quarrel in which 
Tony stabs Albert, Rose evicts them, 
but not until she has blackmailed them 
into giving her the stolen beer and 
wine they were selling, as well as 
their back rent. As soon as she has 
the beer in her possession, she plans 
a party. 

One of the most touching and beau- 
tiful sequences in the film takes place 
as Rose attends to her morning chores 
of cooking, doing the wash in an an- 
cient wringer washer, and getting the 
children off to school. She then takes 
a short break with a new boarder, 
played by Paulette Jiles (who wrote 
the script) and reminisces about her 
courtship with Albert and their move 
to Toronto. Rose takes out the family 
picture album. Then, in a flashback 
with stills, freeze frames, and black 
and white footage, we see a different 


Albert and Rose having an argument at Rose’s house. 


Rose, playing in the snow with Albert, 
discussing the possibilities and prob- 
lems of moving them from New 
Brunswick to Toronto, and finally 
leaving in the old car to the slow mo- 
tion waves of Albert’s parents. This 
lyrical interlude is accompanied by 
the haunting song “I’m a Dreamer’, 
written and performed by Willie Dunn. 
Clay Borris has chosen to make a 
personal statement about growing up 
and living in Cabbagetown, about 
things and people he knows and loves 
instead of opting for a polished, slick 
product. This results in a film rich in 
reality, feeling, and sensitivity. To 
some, Rose’s House may seem rough 
around the edges. Improvised in part, 
with a small and relatively inexperi- 
enced crew and a cast of family and 
friends, this low budget film con- 
centrates its attention on sensitivity 
and honesty rather than technique and 
glossiness. Although lighting is some- 
times harsh, lines muffled, and act- 
ing self-conscious, these “rough 
edges”, rather than distract, remind 
us we are not watching a Hollywood 
or Canadian big budget rendition of a 
working class family, but are involv- 
ed in a personal, reflexive process. 
Rose’s House, made at a cost of 
$30,000, was partially financed by the 
Canada Council, the Ontario Arts 
Council, and John L. Brown. The film 
was bought and slightly re-edited by 
the National Film Board for use as 
part of their Challenge for Change 
program. It is encouraging to see 
these institutions fostering personal, 
documentary style filmmaking. On the 
other hand, it is discouraging to note 
that Rose’s House was nominated for 
four Canadian Film Awards: Best TV 
Drama Film, Performance by an 


Actress (Rose) and Supporting Act- 
ress (Paulette Jiles), but won none. 
Rose’s House is a film of which John 
Grierson would have been proud, not 
only for its unique ‘creative treatment 
of actuality’, but also for the way it 
represents the working class — with 
dignity and affection. 

John Stuart Katz is Chairman of 
the Film Department at York Uni- 
versity. 


John Stuart Katz 


The Doll 
Factory 


d: Annette Cohen, sc: Barbara Boyden & 
Annette Cohen, p: Barbara Boyden, pc: ABC 
Productions, Ip: Jayne Eastwood, Color 
Running time: 20 minutes. 


The Doll Factory, to quote the 
press handout, is ‘‘a fable which 
comments on the obstacles, real and 
imagined, which interfere with a 
contemporary woman’s career aspi- 
rations.” Ap unknown woman is on 
her way to the 18th floor of an of- 
fice building for a very important 
2:00 p.m. interview. She has taken the 
advice of every job hunter’s manual 
and arrived early. Once she enters 
the elevator, her misadventures 
begin. 

Do not allow yourself to be put off 
by the theme or the plot. The Doll 
Factory is far from dogmatic. It is 
both enjoyable and humorous and 
makes succinct comments concerning 
this woman’s difficulties in rising to 
the top. The theme is now terribly 
year-before-last, but Ms Boyden and 
Ms. Cohen present it in an original 
and skillful manner. They avoid the 
hysteria which can, and often does, 
accompany feminist works. The film’s 
intent is quite obvious, but its hand- 
ling is restrained. 

The film takes the form of several 
vignettes with each giving life to 
Murphey’s Law -— whatever can go 
wrong, will go wrong. Most of the 
obstacles confronting our heroine are 
of men’s doing. 


In spite of its tremendous humor, 
The Doll Factory is quite sad. Our 
heroine does not make it. Granted that 
it is difficult for anyone to succeed in 
life, it is still more difficult for wom- 
en to make it in a man’s world. Con- 
trary to the cigarette ads, we have a 


long way to go before we can make 
the grade as easily as men can. 

With the exception of Jayne East- 
wood’s character, all the roles are 
caricatured in order to more fully 
make the points. Although all the 
pieces are excellent, I took particular, 
masochistic delight in one about a 
sophisticated director who has a pen- 
chant for strong, assertive women and 
who is going to help her make it. As 
someone I know flashed into my mind, 
I squirmed in my seat and thought 
“how true.’’ Other women, I am sure, 
experienced the same thing with other 
characters. 

The Doll Factory has an extremely 
large cast. Since everyone did so well, 
it is hard to single out any one per- 
son’s performance. People that struck 
particular chords with me were the 
director, the female hostage, the 
hooker, and the guru. 

A fraction of the camera work is a 
little awkward, but nothing unnerving. 
One or two of the shots are either 
overlit or were badly developed in the 
lab. In a couple of spots, the music is, 
at first, somewhat overbearing. On 
the whole, the production values are 
good and do not interfere with the 
unfolding of the story. 

Ms. Boyden and Ms. Cohen are to be 
congratulated for their sensitive 
handling of a now, hoary feminist 
theme. This film demonstrates that 
they have what it takes to do a good 
job with their next project, Marian 
Engel’s Bear, a novel which will re- 
quire a great deal of taste and re- 
straint in order to turn it into a good 
film. 

I can only hope that any other fem- 
inist films I may see will be as suc- 
cessful and as satisfying as The Doll 
Factory. 


Sheila Paterson 


Where 
Shipwrecks 
Abound 


d:, sc:, ph: John Stoneman, ed: Bill Carter, 
m: Walter Carlos, Jim Bearden, n: Chris 
Wiggins, p.c.: Mako Films, Toronto, 1977, 
col: 16mm. 


10,000 shipwrecks, by themselves, 
don’t make a film. Incredibly, at least 
that number define the bottom of Can- 
ada’s Great Lakes, products of late 
1800’s, early 1900’s storms. Still, the 
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photo by Bruce Skinner 


John Stoneman getting ready to go under 


subject fairly guggles promise, like 
the head on a glass of good stout. Why 
then, I wondered, during a recent 
screening of Mako Film’s Where 
Shipwrecks Abound, have we seen so 
little on the theme? Books yes, there 
are numerous editions available, but 
films to date have been sporadic, 
brief, and scratchy for the most part. 

Access is success. A film, any film 
on the topic, is blatantly thin without 
good wreck footage, and in the case of 
Great Lakes wrecks there are no 
conveniently sited museum pieces, no 
foreshore sentinels. Getting it into the 
can means going ‘down there’ where 
they lie, up to 100 metres underwater. 
The truthful answer to my self-impos- 
ed question is: there are few com- 
petent underwater filmmakers on the 
continent, fewer yet in Canada. This 
film clearly shows that John Stoneman 
is one of those few. 

Where Shipwrecks Abound is an 
hour-long documentary-type television 
film. Stress ‘type’ here because it is 
at once documentation and entertain- 
ment, containing a major component 
of dramatic reconstruction, already 
evident in an earlier multi-award win- 
ning short, short, Wreck. Stoneman 
pushes the technique much further in 
the new film, mixing underwater, sur- 
face, land, and studio sequences to 
good effect. The whole is in turn in- 
formative, amusing, dramatic, well- 
paced, and evocative of past and pres- 
ent inland maritime environments. 

Seventy to eighty per cent of the 
film is shot on, about, and under Lake 
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Huron and Georgian Bay, probing 
many 19th-Century wrecks interned 
there. But it is also more than a film 
about shipwrecks. Stoneman docu- 
ments the contemporary aquatic action 
and projects the sense of underwater 
adventure which make these waters a 
central Canadian boating and diving 
Mecca. Land sequences at the jump- 
off point of Tobermory clip along 
merrily to the music of Walter Carlos 
(Clockwork Orange), while the sepul- 
chral voice of Chris Wiggins (CTV’s 
Swiss Family Robinson) presages the 
dramatic re-creation of past events 
and underwater sequences. 

Where Shipwrecks Abound is a 
something-for-everybody film -— ne- 
cessary, obviously, as TV fare. Now- 
here is there a hint of the shallowness, 
however, that can haunt be-all pro- 
ductions. Stoneman is sincere and 
empathetic with his subject in all its 
dimensions. (The proverbially man- 
datory three to five second slung- 
assed bikini shot is a personal objec- 
tion only.) 

Problems associated with this mo- 
tion picture, if they can properly be 
described as problems in the usual 
sense at all, are those inherent in any 
underwater production. There is a 
spiritually exhilarating but physically 
limiting and ungrateful world down 
under. Tenacity and stamina are the 
chief demands on director and crew. 
Added to the usual problems with 
which every director must cope, they 
make the normal difficulties with the 
creative component of a film pall in 
comparison. High summer can find a 
swimmer refreshed by 18%C surface 
water, but down below ten plus metres 
— and down the filmmaker eventually 
needs to go, if he wants the best there 
is — the water is a mind-numbing 
2% or 5%C at best. Most critically, 
vision is peripherally limited by 
suspended particles in the water, 
despite intense lighting. Establishing 
shots are out of the question, and a 
measure of the film becomes the way 
in which the director works within 
and manipulates the fabric of the 
physical environment. 

Stoneman provides his audience with 
a verbal and topside frame of refer- 
ence for each wreck, then clarifies 
and sets it by using great sound and 
archival still clips of the ships as 
they once flew before wind and storm. 
Underwater, the camera moves in 
brief, wholly acceptable, crab-like 
dollys, as a man might work his way 
forward hand-over-hand on board a 
ship battling incoming seas. For a 
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change of pace, he has the camera 
agressively probe, or alternately float 
mystically over the memory bones of 
this long past era. Still again, he in- 
dulges the audience in the wonder of 
underwater life for its own sake, pul- 
ling off a number of sequences to 
satisfy the appetite of even a veteran 
diver, and does it as a compliment 
rather than an intrusion to the greater 
subject matter. 

It is a film of many elements this 
Shipwrecks: contemporary, historic/ 
re-created drama and _ storyteller/ 


still, very fluid / above and below the 
surface/ living and dead/ fact and 
folklore (Jim Bearden wrote two 
memorable sea shanties to comple- 
ment the theme)/ documentary and 
entertainment, yet it holds...well..... 
exceptionally well. It is a film whose 
time has come. Happily, someone had 
the courage and creativity to tie it all 
together and make the film. Happily 
too, it was made here in Canada. 
Edward Lynas 


Flora: 
Scenes from 
a Leadership 
Convention 


d: Peter Raymont, se: Peter Raymont, ph: 
Douglas Kiefer, ed: Peter Raymont, sd. 
ed.: Les Halman, sd. rec.: Jacques 
Drouin, exec. p.: Arthur Hammond, Roman 
Kroitor, p: Mike McKennirey, p.c.: Na- 
tional Film Board, col: 16mm, dist: NFB, 
narr: Peter Raymont, running time: 58 
minutes, 33 seconds. 


With the television media entering 
the inner sanctum of the Canadian 
House of Commons, Canadians are 
becoming more aware of the nature of 
their hallowed political institutions. 
Flora, the National Film Board’s 


candid look at convention politics, and 
a woman’s struggle to become leader 
of the Conservative Party, further ex- 
pands our awareness of the Canadian 
political process. 

The title of the film is deceiving. 
It is, in part, about Flora MacDonald’s 
attempt to become the first woman 
leader of the Conservative Party, but 
it is also a behind-the-scenes inves- 
tigation of convention politics, from 
its idealism to its wheeling and deal- 
ing. Actually, the film might have 
been more aptly called ‘A portrait of 
“Fast”? Eddie Goodman.” Eddie is the 
party’s chief fund raiser and a Flora 
supporter. He is seen addressing a 
group of campaign workers, and he 
reassures them that they are running 
an honest and frugal campaign by 
stating that ‘‘we’re not here to buy 
it.” Juxtaposed to this is a scene 
where Eddie is meeting with the cam- 
paign staff, and he reassures them 


that he can get co-operation from a 
certain individual because “I’ve done 
everything for his brother — that guy 
owes me something”, making his pre- 
vious promise empty rhetoric. He 
seems to be everywhere there is a 
crisis. Eddie appears on the scene 
during a development that might take 
votes away from Flora. Premier Wil- 
liam Davis and his cabinet had de- 
cided to remain neutral and not show 
public support for any of the candi- 
dates. A rumor circulates on the floor 
of the convention that Roy McMurtry, 
a member of the Davis cabinet, is 
showing open support for Brian Mul- 
roney. Eddie quickly locates Roy 
McMurtry and persuades him to put 
his Mulroney badge back in his pocket. 

Flora sees Eddie as a morale 
booster, but Eddie is incapable of 
boosting Flora’s morale when she 
places a disappointing 6th after the 
first ballot. A tight close-up on Flora 
shows a shocked and disillusioned 
woman. Again, Eddie becomes a key 
figure in the drama by assuming the 
role of persuader. He tries to per- 
suade Flora to give her support to 
Joe Clark since she would need at 
least 300 votes to be in contention. 
With the second ballot Flora receives 
234 votes, and she finally concedes 
her support to Joe. Flora’s response 
to the political necessity of the de- 
cision “You are continually accepting 
compromise.” 

Using what I would call an eaves- 
dropping style of cinematography, di- 
rector Peter Raymont sensitively cap- 
tures the human responses to political 
gamesmanship. The personal drama of 
political defeat is caught in a close-up 
of a dejected campaign worker with 
his head buried in his hands respond- 
ing to a question about what he thought 
of politics by saying, “I don’t know if 
I like politicking very much.” This 
was the response of one of Flora’s 
workers who represented one of a 
group of idealists on her team. Her 
team wanted to bring about a renais- 
sance in Canadian politics by getting 
a woman elected as party leader, and 
couldn’t comprehend the defeat since 
Flora had such popular appeal. A tan- 
gible proof of this appeal was evident 
when she asked for individual dona- 
tions of one dollar to support her 
campaign and_ she received more 
money than was given to the Conser- 
vative Party in the previous year. 

Peter Raymont’s intimate and re- 
vealing camera work and editing is 
reminiscent of Richard Leacock’s 
filmic style in the classic political 


documentary Primary that recorded 
the Kennedy-Humphrey primary that 
led to John Kennedy’s being elected to 
the U.S. presidency. Both Raymont 
and Leacock use the language of film 
creatively to frame the truth as they 
see it. Both films show the politi- 
cian’s tendency to use contradictory 
rhetoric — that is, making promises 
that sometimes conflict with previous 
promises. In Flora the politician is 
Eddie Goodman, and in Primary the 
politician is Senator Hubert Hum- 
phreys. Both films allow the audience 
to be in the middle of the action with 
the camera in the crowd on the floor 
of the convention in Flora, or in the 
crowd engulfing a charismatic Ken- 
nedy in Primary. 

Although the film’s title does not 
reveal the main theme of the film — 
a study of convention politics, it most 
certainly concerns itself with Flora’s 
valiant struggle to gain the leader- 
ship of the Conservative Party. In a 
scene from the film, Flora is talking 
to a group of supporters about women 
and leadership. She explains why 
women tend to shy away from posi- 
tions of leadership by stating that, 
“women do not perceive themselves 
as leaders, but, as more leadership 
positions are given to women, that 
myth will explode.” Flora, by her 
own example, is doing her part to 
explode that myth. 

Robert Hookey 


FILIYI REVIEWS 
Do It With Joy 


d: Nicholas Kendall, ph: Nicholas Kendall, 
ed: Robert Seright, sd: Robert Seright, m: 
Simon Kendall, p: Nicholas Kendall, p. 
man: Doug Cowell, col: 16mm, running 
time: 54 minutes. 


Occasionally a film appears to grow 
directly out of an actual experience or 
milieu. Much of the strength of Fla- 
herty’s films, for instance, depend on 
a viewer’s apprehension of that film- 
maker’s enthusiastic response toward 
a human lifestyle, evolving out of his 
direct contact with it. Do It With Joy, 
Nicholas Kendall’s documentary about 
a reforestation project in the Nass 
River Valley of northern British Co- 
lumbia, depends on a similar appre- 
hension for its strength. 

Foregrounded throughout the fifty- 
four minutes of this film, are the giant 
stands of spruce and Douglas fir, in- 
digenous to the Canadian northwest. 
These provide mute testimony to the 
huge clearing of their numbers by 
repeated inclusion in a camera angled 
ostensibly to capture only the vast 
acreages emptied by loggers and ready 
for reforestation. Despite this obser- 
vation, there is no hazy attempt at 
anthropomorphic metaphor, and the 
filmmaker’s sensibility is less that of 
pointing an accusing finger at a log- 
ging industry, than it is to show the 
process of reforestation and, refer- 
entially, the reaction to the life-gen- 
herating process of the planters them- 
selves. 


A communal meal under a plastic tent after tree planting 
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Kendall’s film treats of a creative 
community in isolation; gathered, out- 
fitted, transported to a work site and 
abandoned for the several months of 
a spring planting season. Once arriv- 
ed, the crew assembles and builds its 
own living and cooking quarters. Here, 
the blaze from a wood stove and an 
absence of electricity register a Spar- 
tan atmosphere. Unlike a _ logging 
crew, the tree-planters live at the 
site, and are of both sexes. The work 
is shared equally and a flat rate of 
ten cents a tree makes arduous labor 
nicely remunerative, if one considers 
an average daily planting to be in the 
area of 400 to 1000 trees by a single 
individual. 

Most of the planters are west-coast 
young people and they are from widely 
different backgrounds. They are (or 
have been) musicians, artists, log- 
gers, transient construction workers. 
These reflective individuals, each in 
their fashion, tend to describe tree- 
planting as a “feeling” act — a posi- 
tive and necessary work. Their con- 
cern for the trees they plant is 
whether they will thrive — whether, 
in fact, there is sufficient mineral in 
the soil of a burned-out site to enable 
a sapling to take root. They are the 
60’s generation with some of its meta- 
physics scrubbed off. For all of them, 
tree-planting is a source of depend- 
able income, just as for all of them 
these few months in a wilderness ap- 
pear to provide an opportunity to 
stretch themselves, for a time, away 
from the rest of their lives. ““Do it 
with joy” sings one of the crew as 
he strums a guitar at the work site. 
They do. 


Nicholas Kendall’s documentary em-.- 


ploys a kind of filmic text of the trees. 
His camera habitually seeks out those 
elements necessary to the nurturing 
process, and that is what this docu- 
mentary is all about. Implicit, of 
course, is the contrasting function of 
the logger. Beginnings (not endings) 
are highlighted in this film, and an 
initiatory process is juxtaposed, at 
least by implication, with a logging 
operation’s terminal aspect. Visual- 
ly, elements essential to gestation 
and growth take precedence in Ken- 
dall’s selective imagery. In such a 
context, even the planters’ compara- 
tive youth and search for lifestyle 
contribute to a ‘‘beginnings” motif, 
parallelling, strengthening -— indeed 
framing the film in terms of its ideas. 
Its title, Do it with Joy, correctly 
gauges Kendall’s tonal approach to his 
material, while at a more obvious 
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level, it serves to indicate the tenor of 
this tree-planting subject, alone. 

A well-articulated work, the film 
prominently features the spacial real- 
ity of the site itself, the river border- 
ing it, and a wide expanse of sky — a 
constant backdrop to the timber 
stands edging the valley in which the 
work progresses. The motions of 
planting are closely observed and 
their rhythm is noted — hand: to dig 
in the earth, foot: to seal a planted 
sapling. Again and again — eight feet 
apart — these motions are repeated 
through the long days. The camera 
adopts and retains the _ planters’ 
rhythm. Its lens, reluctant to give up 
its focus, trains once more on hand 
foot and earth, no matter that the 
planter rests for a time from his work. 
His physicality, no less than the topo- 
graphy of his work site, is a thing to 
be observed in contemplation of the 
nature of both. 

It is a Bazinian notion that for the 
cinema reality must consist of those 
things that are tangibly, physically 
real — things like Kendall’s B.C. 
saplings and the planters that tend 
them. Their growth, like Bazin’s 
ethos, is contained by this physical 
reality, but too, elements of reality’s 
transcendence are present. Do It 
With Joy mirrors these. 


Alice Smith 


CLASSIFIED 


Classified ads cost 50 cents a word and 
should be submitted, typewritten, double 
spaced. The ads must be pre-paid by check 
or money order made out to Cinema Canada 
and sent to Box 398, Outremont Station, 
Montreal H2V 3N3, P.Q. 


Animation Stand 


For sale. 16mm Oxberry, twin columns, 
Acme registration pin process camera, 
follow focus from 1-%” to 24” field, ro- 
tation table, 2-speed camera motor. Video- 
art Prod. Ltd. 100 Lombard St. Ste. 202 
Toronto, (416) 360-1456. 


For Sale 


Arriflex 16mm BL with crystal motor; 
Cable; 10 - 1 Zeiss Sonar Zoom Lens; two 
Magazines; Battery Belt; Case. Only three 
years old, excellent condition. Please con- 
tact Ken Jubenvill, 4174 Glenhaven Crescent, 
North Vancouver, B.C., V7G 1B9. Area 
code: 604-929-3817. 


Two 
tenure-track 
cinema positions; 
assistant 
professor level, fall, 
1978, in} production and theory 
courses. Teaching experience de- 
sirable, broad background of first- 
hand professional documentary ex- 
perience essential. Doctorate pre- 
ferred. Washington State Universi- 
ty is an equal opportunity/affirma- 
tive action employer; minority, 
handicapped and women appli- 
cants are encouraged to identify 
themselves as such. Each appli- 
cant should sent vita and three 
letters of recommendation to 
Thomas Hauterman, WSU Depart- 
ment of Communications, Pull- 
man, WA 99164. Review begins 
Feb. 1, 1978. 
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Sonolab and Tele-Metropole 


HOME OF FILM 
AND VIDEO IN 


Our technical facilities are one of a kind in Montreal, and rank among 
the world’s finest. Shooting stages, recording studios, screening, editing, 


video recording, dubbing and language adaptations. It’s all here and more. 


For modern, high-quality audio-visual productions and service, 
SONOLAB gets top billing. Great producers have already made use of 
the many services we have to offer. What about you? 


Consider Montreal. Consider SONOLAB .. . superstar of the Canadian 
film industry. 
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FROM SCRIPT TO SCREEN 


1500 Papineau Street. 
MONTREAL. QUEBEC. CANADA. H2K 4L9 


TELEPHONE: (514) 527-8671 TELEX: 05-267-329 


“where you have to produce — or else. 


_ And that’s a cue to quality, because that’s the one Ta bePtive we demand of 


ourselves. We set higher standards for ourselves than even the most dis- 


criminating client. We have the technical skills in our people and we have the 
technical facilities in our equipment. Put them both together and the results 
make friends out of clients. And that’s a cue to quality, too, like: Productions 
Mutuelles- Cinévidéo - Vidéofilms - N.F.B. - Cinepix - Paramount - 20th 
Century Fox - Columbia - CBC - Warner Bros. - United Artists - MCA - Universal 


- Agony Films - Les Productions Cinak. 


Our circle of friends and clients continues to grow. 


A few of our recent original productions are: 


Angela in Praise of Older Women 
Rimbaud est Mort Blackout 

_ Panique Jacob Two Two 
Les Maléfices - ~The Uncanny 


Cathy’s Curse 


Recent dubbing of features: 


Eric Le Chien Enragé 

Les Mensonges que mon _ Duddy Kravitz 
Pére me Contait L’Autre Versant de la 

Massacre a la Scie Montagne > 
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CANADA'S LARGEST FILM LABORATORY AND SOUND FILM ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE‘ athe 


: “wbivision OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD. /LTEE 


=" MONTREAL TORONTO 
2000.Northeliff Ave. 720 King St. West 
Montreal, Quebec Toronto, Ontario 
H4A 3K5 M5V 2T3 
Tel: (514) 484-1186 Tel: (416) 364-3894 


Rituals 

L’Ange et la Femme | 
Two Solitudes 

Kings and Desparate Men 


Lancer, frappé 

Brrr 

Visage de la Peur 

Ces Adorables Victoriennes 
A bout de Nerf 


Pathe Sound Studios 
121 St. Patrick St. 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5T 1V3. 

Tel: (416) 598-2521 


